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War-time needs whether in Uniform or 
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S we turn each awkward corner and emerge lated into motor cars, will result in improved 


from the dark undergrowth of uncertainty, standatds of comfort and power. Such is 
there comes nearer a vision, lit by our faith in the responsibility of leadership. For, just 
victory, of the highways of a happier future. as the Government is formulating now the 


That future is being forged now in the factories basis of its plans to ease the passage of the com- 


of the Nuffield Organization. For, although this munity from a war to a peace economy, so to the 


industrial unit is playing a full part in the Nuffield Organization falls inevitably the task 


country’s effort, its research activities are being of shaping the future of British automobilism. 


unremittingly developed and _ extended. It To that task it will bring vigour, integrity and 


is going to emerge from the war years enriched vision—qualities without which regimes rot and 


by a unique technical experience which, trans- nations perish. 





THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. @ WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. @ THE M.G. CAR CO. LTD. @ RILEY (Coventry) LTD. @ MORRIS COMMERCIAL 


CARS LTO. @ MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. @ S.U. CARBURETTER CO. LTD. @ MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH H.MS. “KING GEORGE V.”: BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLESHIP. 


Britannia still rules the waves: a striking aerial picture of H.M.S. “ King | fortress. The mighty vessel cleaves her way through the seas at over 
George V.,"" showing the armament of our latest and greatest floating | 30 knots an hour; her cost amounted to no less than £8,000,000. (4./.) 
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HERE is a village station within a few miles of 
my home town. It stands, like all the 
pleasantest stations, some way from the place it 
serves and has grown, as it were, into the fields. 
No doubt when it first came into 
the broad vale, the iron railway and 
its brand-new brick buildings and ap- 
purtenances were an eyesore and a 
great offence to the humans and cows 
thereabouts. They are so no longer. 
For time has had a hand in their 
shaping, has toned down the colours 
of the bricks so that they blend with 
the soft browns: and greens of the 
vale, and has weathered their hard 
lines and edges. What hasty man 
performed imperfectly, Nature, that 
leisurely workman, had gone over again 
with his cool, contemplative chisel 
until almost all traces of that first 
raw job have been removed. The little 
station of to-day has something of 
the organic simplicity of a tree or 
stream. It serves its purpose without 
self-consciousness or friction. And as 
one awaits the train there—or the 
next train, for there is no _ better 
place to miss a train in England— 
one can look across three or four 
great: meadows, full of cows and, at 
the right season, of buttercups, and fill 
one’s eyes with the sight of the little 
village under the hill, with its windmill, 
its grey church tower and its clustering, 
mellowed red houses. Beyond are the 
soft, rounded hills on which I love to 
walk, with their occasional groups of 
Grecian trees, their fugitive ghosts of 
Arcadian nymphs and shepherds. For 
in this place, with its still unbroken 
peace of centuries, the past is very 
near to the present. All English 
history—its strength, its sleeping fires, 
its patient consistency—are contained 
in its speaking silence. 


The men and women who, like their 
forbears, inhabit this village share many 
of its attributes. They are slow of 
speech and thought, kindly and unshak- 
able. They are the best kind of citizens, 
for their virtues preserve and nourish 
the State. They are the kind of 
people without whom no democracy 
could long exist: they preserve a 
leaven in the body politic. They 
have little in the way of the 
showier graces, but they are es- 
sentially healthy. For they put first 
things first, not by any process of reasoning, but 
by instinct. A few weeks before the war I spent 
an hour wandering about the village church, examining 
its lovely seventeenth-century monuments and resting 
in one of its cool, stillness-washed pews, while the 
busy sound of birds and insects, making the best of 
that sun-drenched August afternoon, drifted in 
through the open, curtained door. On one wall was 
a list of the young men of the village who gave their 
lives in what was then called the Great War that 
the village and the England of which it was part 
might live. More than half the village manhood, 
born between 1875 and 1900, was comprised in that 
proud but mournful record. To-day their sons are 
serving in the same cause and with the same 
unquestioning unanimity. 


Remembering the many small kindnesses and 
courtesies I have received from its friendly people, 
I could not help contemplating, as the other day I 
stood once more on that familiar platform, the 
association between natural beauty and human 
goodness. Is ugliness a cause of hate and greed, and 
beauty of kindliness ? Anyone could think of plenty 
of examples of the contrary. But my own experience 
on the whole suggests that they are. Other things 
being -equal, I have generally found that the in- 
habitants of a village with a long heritage of beauty 
share some of that beauty in their character and 


PRINCE PAUL OF SERBIA AND KING PETER: 
OF THE LATE REGENT OF YUGOSLAVIA AND THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD KING. BY A 
MILITARY COUP D’ETAT ON MARCH 27, KING PETER RENOUNCED THE REGENCY AND TOOK 
PRINCE PAUL FLED TO GREECE. 

When, after many days’ delay, Premier Svetkovitch and his Foreign Minister, Cincar-Markovitch, at 
length went ,to Vienna and signed the Tripartite Pact, sacrificing Yugoslavia’s independence, behind 
the scenes a military coup d’Mat had been staged. At 2.30 a.m. on March 
arrested, and young King Peter, five months before attaining his eighteenth birthday, issued a stirring 
had assumed the full functions of the Throne, to 


OVER FULL REIGNING POWERS. 


manifesto to his people, which announced that 
the great delight of his people. General Simovitch was nominated Prime Minister. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


looks, although the reverse is also more often true 
than not. The process of cause and effect may be, 
and generally is, a slow one: it takes more than one 
generation of sordid surroundings to destroy the 








YUGOSLAVIA'S NEW PREMIER, GENERAL DUSAN SIMOVITCH, 

WHO WAS DEPUTED BY KING PETER TO FORM A GOVERN- 

MENT TO MAINTAIN THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE COUNTRY. 
HE WAS CHIEF OF THE YUGOSLAV AIR FORCE. 


AN EXCLUSIVE AND RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


27, the two Ministers were 


(Photo by Baron.) 


natural virtue and tenderness of those who dwell 
among them, just as it takes more than one generation 
of living in a Tudor manor-house and deer park to 
make gentle—I use the word in its literal term— 
the blood of a greedy and _harsh- 
tempered profiteer. But the connection 
between esthetics and conduct exists 
even though our knowledge of its 
working is still far too inadequate 
to reach any practical conclusion. 
If we only knew it, it is probably as 
close as that between digestion and 
temper. The impressions of the eye 
may be more delicate and _ indeter- 
minate than those of the tactile 
senses, but their effect on the human 
brain and through the brain on the 
whole system is a scientific phenomenon 
which the scientists will have to 
tackle if the way to Utopia is going 
to be found by the exercise of human 
reason. 


For here we are face to face with 
the fundamental and underlying rule 
of all existence: one which the ancients 
recognised even though they could 
not comprehend and apply it and 
which our nineteenth-century men of 
science forgot or ignored in their 
painstaking study of detailed natural 
phenomena. .That everything in the 
universe is in some way connected 
with everything else: that nothing in 
God’s creation can stir without every- 
thing else, vast or minute, feeling 
to a greater or lesser degree its effect. 
That in such movement there is 
almost infinite elasticity and room 
for recompense and adjustment is 
clear: what we have got to recognise 
is the fact of movement. It is some- 
thing of which every scientist is 
now—after a century of blind denial— 
coming to be aware: that there is 
interlinked purpose and order in the 
universe as in the human body and 
.in every machine—man’s_ clumsy 
imitation of God’s larger creation—that 
works. Without that moving order 
there can be only chaos and after chaos 
stagnation and death. Life is a pattern, 
moving in a wonderfully ordained 
rhythm: the stars in their courses and 
the tides of the sea and those subtler 
tides in the souls and bodies of men and 
women and beasts and birds all form part 
of that pattern. Mar it at any point, 
and you mar it at some other: when 
you dislocate the thigh, you warp the neck as well. 
This is the secret that those who regulate society and 
the body politic have to master as well as the scien- 
tists : there will be no peace in Israel until they do. 


To-day everything that is happening in the world 


about us points the truth of this. The wolf dog, : 


starved "by the stringency of the times of the proper 
food ordained for its body by providence, develops 
hysteria and becomes. suddenly a raging maniac, 
flying with blazing eyes and bared fangs at the 
master to whom it had given its heart. The child, 
deprived of protective vitamins by the usages of 
modern hygiene or commerce, falls a prey to the 
germs of wasting diseases from which it would other- 
wise have been immune. The great war which is 
devastating the world, too, can be traced to natural 
causes, intricate and manifold. To take only one 
example: no one who makes a careful study of the 
effects of ill-nourishment on German and Austrian 
childhood twenty years ago can escape the connection 
between that same rickety and nerve-diseased youth 
and the hysterical manhood we are having to tame 
to-day. So between ugly and unrhythmical sur- 
roundings and sour and acrid tempers there may 
well be a vital connection of which we have still to 
find the secret. The great poets and artists—the 
men gifted by God with instinctive apprehension of 
His universe—have always maintained that there is. 
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A GERMAN PRISON CAMP: A SUBALTERN ARTIST’S SKETCHES. 


Arter Drawincs sy Lirut. Jonn F. Watton, 4TH Batration, THE BorpER REGIMENT. 
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“CORNER OF OUR ROOM, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF BUNKS”"—AFTER A DRAWING BY LIEUT. J. F. WATTON: A SCENE INSIDE OFLAG VII., A GERMAN PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP 
FOR BRITISH OFFICERS, WHERE CONSIDERABLE IMPROVEMENT IN THE RECEIPT OF MAILS AND PARCELS HAS BEEN REPORTED. 
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“ONE OF THE BUNKS’'—A REVEALING GLIMPSE, AFTER ANOTHER DRAWING BY LIEUT. WATTON, OF A BRITISH OFFICER IN HIS SLEEPING QUARTERS IN “OFFIZIER GEFANGENE 
LAGER” Vil. C/H, GERMANY. FURTHER ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM OFLAG VII. APPEAR ON SUCCEEDING PAGES. 


The above two drawings, showing scenes in a British prisoner-of-war camp in 
Germany, are from two of a series of sketches sent to this country by Lieut. J. F. 
Watton, of the 4th Battalion, The Border Regiment, and kindly made available for 
publication in this journal by his father, S. L. Watton, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., headmaster 
of Lyme Regis Grammar School, Dorset. The other drawings in the series, providing 
vivid glimpses of camp personalities and social conditions at Oflag (i.¢., “ Offizier 
Gefangene Lager") VII. c/h, appear on succeeding pages, together with reproductions 
of the front and back of the ordinary prisoner's letter-folder in which they were sent. 


Considerable anxiety was felt last winter for the welfare of the 44,000 British prisoners 
of war in Germany, but that a general improvement in the reception of mail and 
parcels has been experienced since the autumn is testified to by extracts from two 
letters which appeared in ‘“‘ The Times" last month; one from Stalag XXX. (3), 
stating that “for some months now we have been receiving food parcels containing 
every variety of tinned goods, including many dishes we have not even seen in 
England ''—the other from Oflag VII. itself, pointing out, infer alia, the increased 
rapidity of the post both between England and the camp and vice-versa. 
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LIFE AT OFLAG VII.: A SUBALTERN’S PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP SKETCHES. 


DrawinGs BY Lieut. J. F. Watton. 




















2ND LIEUT. E. WILLIAMSON WEARING A FRENCH 
SOLDIER’S CLOAK.” 


























“MAJOR ROBERT CHALLONER, M.C.,— R.E.”’— 


‘“ CAPTAIN T. SHANKS, 
SKETCHED AT OFLAG VII., DECEMBER 1940. 


51ST DIVISION.”’ 
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THE OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF LIEUT. J. F. WATTON’S LETTER 

TO HIS FATHER, WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE DRAWINGS. ; 
“THE PADRE’S ROOM"’’—SHOWING THE CAMP ““2ND LIEUT. R. K. ARCHER, 
CHAPLAIN WRITING (NOTE THE STEIN OF BEER). Be : WILTSHIRE REGIMENT.” 












































LIFUT. D. CRICHTON "ANOTHER PRISON-CAMP ““THE REV. CHAPLAIN K. GRANT, “*.amu.. £2 ¢C A. BERR, 

PORTRAIT BY LIFUT. WATTON. PLAYING A CHANTER.” OXFORD AND BUCKS.” 
Despite the devoted and increasingly successful efforts of the International Red prisoner-of-war camps in Germany does not tend to allay the natural anxiety 
Cross to make life more tolerable for officer and men prisoners alike, the restricted of relatives and friends of the captives. Particular interest attaches, therefore, to 
news allowed to reach the outside world of conditions prevailing in the British the drawings published on these pages, which, made on the leaves of a small 


(Continued opposite im centre. 
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LIFE AT OFLAG VII.: A SUBALTERN’S PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP STUDIES. 


Drawincs By Lieut. J. F. Watton. 
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(ABOVE.) “‘ CANTEEN BAR,” 
AND (LEFT) ‘‘ MUSIC FOR 
HIGHLAND DANCING.” 
TWO SKETCHES IN THE 
SERIES. ALL THE DRAWINGS 
WERE. MADE ON THE 
DETACHABLE LEAVES OF 
A SMALL ARMY WRITING- 
PAD. 
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Continued.} 

military note-pad, were 
sent to England in the 
ordinary prisoner's letter- 
folder reproduced on p. 432 
(centre). These revealing 
portraits and impressions 
of men and amenities at 
Oflag VII. C/H are the 
work of a_ twenty-five- 
year-old Territorial officer 








of the 4th Battalion, the ‘‘ PORTION OF OUR EXERCISE GROUND.’”’ A HELMETED GERMAN GUARD 
Border Regiment, Lieut IS SHOWN PATROLLING THE WALLS. 
i , 





J. F. Watton, who was 
captured near the Somme 
last June, after having 
been isolated with a small 
detachment on the River 
Bresle, and have passed 
the German and British 
. postal censors and also 
4 the British military censor. 
[Continued below. 
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‘* CANTEEN "—SHOWING BRITISH OFFICER PRISONERS OF WAR ENJOYING THE SOCIAL AMENITIES ““’ MEAL IN OUR RODM.” PARCELS HAVE BEEN ARRIVING AT THE BRITISH 
OF OFLAG VII c/# IN SOLID GOTHIC SURROUNDINGS. PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMPS WITH GREATER FREQUENCY SINCE THE NEW YEAR 
Continued 


They show, at least, that the captives are able to practice and enjoy music | 
and the pleasures of general conversation in the Gothic canteen (bottom left, | 
above), while there is apparently little shortage of the essential creature comforts 


of tobacco and beer—the Jatter, of course, of their hosts’ brewing. Most impor- 
tant of all, that rations are not inadequate is indicated by the artist himself, 
who writes: ‘“ The food is O.K."’ : 
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ROUND THE CLOCK WITH A BOMBER SQUADRON: PLANNING “C 
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THE BOMBER PILOT AND CAPTAIN STARTS HIS DAY: AN EARLY CUP OF TEA, A WASH, DURING THE MORNING HE SETS OUT WITH HIS CREW TO THE MACHINE, WHERE EVERY 
AND THEN TO THE AERODROME TO REPORT TO HIS FLIGHT COMMANDER. THING IS RIGIDLY CHECKED, AFTER WHICH HE TAKES HIS CREW FOR A TEST FLIGHT. 
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PROP L OOO  OOOAE AA OL A TRG AO gO AO 
THE START LARGELY DEPENDS ON THE WEATHER, BUT AN HOUR OR SO BEFORE THE CREW THE BOMBER MAY’ BE OUT FOR FEW OR MANY HOURS. BACK AT THE AERODROME 
MOUNT THEIR MACHINE, IN HEAVY FLYING KIT, CARRYING THEIR PARACHUTES. THE CAPTAIN REPORTS TO THE STATION COMMANDER AND TO THE COMMANDING OFFICER. 
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The bomber pilot is aware that his squadron is scheduled for what the Service machine, the air gunners their guns, the wireless operator his set. A short flight 
calls *‘ Ops"’ (Operations) when his batman wakes him with an early-morning is made with all the crew, and the captain, with his second pilot, checks up on 
cup of tea. In fact, he had heard the night before as he sat chatting with every aspect of the machine’s behaviour in the air. When this test is com- 
others. After breakfast he goes to the aerodrome to report to his Flight Com- pleted it is handed back to the ground staff, each bomber having a ground crew 
mander, for. the R.A.F. billets may be situated some distance from the of five men, whose job is to keep the machine 100 per cent. serviceable. In 
aerodrome. As yet hé does not know his target; simply that if ‘‘ Ops” are the afternoon, while the bomb trains are wending their way to the dispersed 
on, his squadron, will be out. The morning is spent in carefully testing his aircraft and the armourers are loading bombs, the pilot and his crew attend the 
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“QPERATIONS” ON THE ENEMY—THE START AND RETURN. 
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LATER HE FINDS HIS SQUADRON IS DOWN FOR “OPS” (OPERATIONS). THE INTELLIGENCE 


AFTER LEARNING EVERYTHING TO BE KNOWN ABOUT THE TARGET AND ITS DEFENCES, 
OFFICER THROWS A TARGET MAP ON THE SCREEN AND “ BRIEFS” THE CREWS. 


THE CAPTAIN AND SECOND PILOT REPAIR TO THE CREW ROOM. 
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HE AND HIS CREW GIVE A DETAILED ACCOUNT TO THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, REGALING THE CAPTAIN OF THE BOMBER IN THE HANGAR. AGED 19} YEARS, HE HAS MADE THIRTY 
THEMSELVES WITH SANDWICHES AND COFFEE. THEN BREAKFAST--AND SO TO BED. \ RAIDS OVER GERMANY AND ITALY AND HAS BEEN DECORATED WITH THE D.F.C. 
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‘“briefing,”’ where they learn all there is to be known about the target, the ports they may be away only a few hours; if it is German targets or across 
best way in, the likely dangers from ‘‘ Flak” or searchlights or balloons, etc. the Alps into Italy, it may mean nine or ten hours. At the base the Signals 
When all is over the navigators go off to work out their course. The start may be listening-watch picks up occasional messages from returning aircraft, but out- 
early or late, but an hour or more before take-off time the crews return to the wards they keep a wireless silence. On their return the captain reports to the 
hangars, where they get into their heavy, cumbersome flying kit and are taken Station Commander and between them the crew give their account to the 
to their machines in lorries or vans. A last cigarette, and then they climb up Intelligence Officer, while they enjoy hot drinks and sandwiches. Then comes 
the short ladder into the nose of the machine. If they are to bomb Channel breakfast and a well-earned rest. (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 
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ROMAN LIFE IN THE PRIME DAYS OF THE PAGAN EMPIRE. 











“DAILY LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME”: By JEROME 


« 


T is pleasant to find that, in a distracted world, 
with an acute paper shortage and an apparently 
incessant demand for books called ‘‘ I Married Hitler’s 
Second Cousin Once Removed,” the publishers are 
still able to produce a few books on subjects “ afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow.’’ The other week-end 
I read in a friend’s house a new volume on Mrs. 
Delaney, by Simon Dewes; not a masterpiece, but 
vivid in its recovery of eighteenth-century life, and 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Dark Ages between Rome and ourselves. But that 
isn’t the only gulf. 

Imperial Rome, for all the modernity of its archi- 
tecture and plumbing, for all its practical efficiency, 
is immeasurably farther removed from us in spirit 
than the small Athens of centuries before us. Why on 
earth Signor Mussolini should want to hark back 
to Ancient Rome when there have been so many 
finer Italies since, is more than I can understand. 

The Greeks occasionally had their tem- 








REMAINS OF A ROMAN APARTMENT HOUSE AT OSTIA, THE ANCIENT TOWN 
AND HARBOUR OF LATIUM, LYING I4 MILES S.W. FROM ROME, 


peramental excesses, but they were not 
vulgar or brutal, and the Romans, with 
individual exceptions (Marcus Aurelius 
used to turn his back on the gladiatorial 
killings), were both. Roman education, 
“‘far from embracing every branch of 
knowledge which has since become science, 
never included any but the twigs of 
knowledge.”” The Romans had not the 
Greek curiosity ; in a thousand years, they 
never approached, in literary, artistic or 
scientific achievement, what the Athenians 
produced in a few generations. ‘‘ The 
Roman grammarian had dipped into 
everything without 
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CARCOPINO.* 


took their days off in an abattoir. One gladiatorial 
show lasted for 117 days, and 4941 pairs of gladiators 
were involved. The jaded palates of that sadistic 
populace had to be tickled by variations from the 
ordinary routine of man slaughtering man; there 
was even a duel between a dwarf and a woman. 
People, for a spectacle, were thrown wholesale to the 
beasts. There were always some who tried to stop 
these exhibitions, but it wasn’t until Christianity 
arrived that they did come to an end. 

However, the spectacles occupy but one chapter 
in a book which satisfies the curiosity in all sorts of. 
respects. Many a person, for example, must have | 
wondered how the Romans managed to be so clean- 
shaven, and what razors they used. M. Carcopino is 
ready with all the information. The Roman razor, 
apparently, was made of iron. Nobody shaved him- 
self. No wonder, since ‘the only lotion applied by 
the Roman barber to his client’s face was water 
pure and simple. Great skill was necessary in a 
barber, and highly valued. The Greek lyric poets 
may have asked earth to lie lightly on boys or girls 
untimely dead; when Martial wrote an epigram 
asking the earth to lie lightly, it was an epitaph on 





studying any subject 
thoroughly, and _ his 
pupils in their turn 
did nothing more than 
flutter over the surface 














RECONSTRUCTION OF 


THE APARTMENT HOUSE SEEN 
ILLUSTRATION —— REVEALING STARTLING 
BLOCKS OF FLATS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Seen from the outside, all these monumental apartment houses were more or less 
identical in appearance and presented a fairly uniform facade to the street. 
Experts have been. able to reproduce on paper their original plan and elevation. 


an agreeable solace. And now, complete with notes 
and index, appears a book, both scholarly and lively, 
about the daily life of the Ancient Romans in the 
prime days of the Pagan Empire. It is, as I say, a 
scholarly book, and it is freely sprinkled with Latin 
words. But let not the reader who has no Latin, or 
little, be deterred. For it is utterly free from pedantry, 
and, although full of documentation, as easy in its 
flow and as full of humorous and picturesque detail 
as the wildest of those imaginative reconstructions 
which novelists have from time to time attempted. 

The author begins with the setting. His estimate 
of the population of Rome in the first Christian century 
is a moderate one: about a million and a quarter. 


There were houses (externally and internally—as > 


anybody who has been to Herculaneum knows) very 
like modern Italian villas, and equipped with central 
heating. But most of the population lived in blocks 
of flats, some of them skyscrapers, and many of them 
so jerry-built by speculators that they were always 
in danger of collapse. He then proceeds to describe 
the classes of which society was composed, and then 
surveys the family, the position of women, education 
and religion, and (in his most interesting section) 
what he calls “ the day’s routine,” which includ¢s 
bath and breakfast, work and play. In many ways 
one feels very much at home ; the “* reconstructions ”’ 
in some of his pictures, with their balconies and window- 
boxes, make it difficult to believe in the gulf of the 





* Daily Life in Ancient Kome: The People and the City at the 
Height of the Empire.” By Jéréme Carcopino, Director of the 
Ecole Frangaise de Rome, Edited, with Bibliography and Notes, 
by Henry T. Rowell, Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Translated from the French by E. O. Lorimer. Illustrated. (George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. ; 16s, 6d.) 


IN THE TOP 
ANALOGIES WITH 


of the knowledge 
enshrined in Greek 
literature ; and mytho- 
logy, where this was 
necessary in order to 
understand poetic 
legend ; music where 
the metres depended 
on the odes or the 
choruses; geography 
enough to follow 
Ulysses in the tribula- 
tions of his return 
home ; history, without 
which many passages 
of the Aneid would 
have _—ibeen unin- 
telligible ; astronomy 
when a star rose or 
set to the cadence of 
a verse; mathematics 
in so far as they bore 
on music or astronomy. 





MODERN 





REMAINS OF AN /NSULA, OR APARTMENT HOUSE, WITH SHOPS AND FLATS, 
AT OSTIA—THE BEST EXAMPLE IN ITALY, EXCEPTING POMPEII, OF A TOWN 
OF THE ROMAN PERIOD. 





Blinded by an excess | 
of practical common 
sense, and with an eye 
always fixed on 
immediate profit, the Romans saw 
no long-term usefulness in disin- 
terested research; they did not 
understand its value; they did 
not feel its attraction; they made 
a collection of the results research 
had achieved, and lifted science 
ready-made into their books, with- 
out feeling any need to increase it 
or even to verify it.’ 

And that sluggishness of imagin- 
ation or curiosity was doubtless 
linked with the defect of sympathy 
which made them callous to the 
vilest cruelty and_ revoltingly 
coarse in their manners. They 
had their conventions; at a time 
when they were enjoying wholesale 
butchery in the arena, they were 
still shockable by Greek athletic 
games, because they involved so 
much nudity. But there was a 
blind side to them, as there is 
to the modern Germans, which, 
intelligent and highly civilised as 
they in some ways were, and 
remarkably good at the engineering 
side of life, made them indifferent 
to massacre and torture. Once 
more in this book one is disgusted 
by the story of their shows, 
and the cruelty towards man 
and beast. The Greek games may have shocked 
them by their nudity, but they bored them by their 
lack of bloodshed. Under Titus, 5000 beasts were 
killed at the “ first night’’ of the Colosseum ; they 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING SEEN 
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IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH, 
PROVIDING AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF A ROMAN BUILDING IN THE AGE OF THE 


WHEN THEY REACHED FIVE AND SIX STORIES IN HEIGHT. 


Describing a fire in Rome Juvenal wrote: ‘Smoke is pouring out of your third-floor 


attic, but you know nothing of it; if the alarm ims 
ap ang Wh ing beg on the ground floor, the last man 


to shelter him from the rain but the tiles, where 


the gentle doves lay their eggs.” 


Tustrations reproduced from “ Daily Life in Ancient Rome”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


George Routledge and Sons, Lid 


a barber, and the earth was asked to lie as light as 
the barber's hand.” 


With such evocative details this book swarms; it covers, 
in fact, almost all aspects of life except politics and war. 
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NAZIS STAGE A THEATRICAL RE-ENTRY INTO TANGIER. 

















THE THEATRICAL RE-ENTRY OF THE NAZIS INTO THE MENDOUBIA, THEIR Z GENERAL CARLOS ASENSIO (CENTRE), HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR SPANISH 
FORMER CONSULATE IN TANGIER. THE NEW GERMAN CONSUL EN- Z — MOROCCO, WITH NAZI OFFICIALS, SALUTING THE SWASTIKA, AFTER IT WAS 
TERING ITS PORTALS BEFORE A HUGE CROWD OF MOORS AND SPANIARDS. BROKEN, WHILE A CLAQUE YELL “ HEIL, HITLER !”’ 
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THE SWASTIKA FLAG FLOATING ABOVE THE MEN- < 
DPOUBIA, AFTER HAVING FIRST REFUSED TO UNFURL, 
WHILE THE MOORS AND SPANIARDS LOOKED ON WITH 

AMUSEMENT OR DISDAIN. Z 


DR. HEBERLEIN, COUNSELLOR OF THE GERMAN EMBASSY 
IN MADRID, CONGRATULATED, WITH A LEFT-HAND SHAKE, 





+ TO RESTORE THE CONSULATE TO THE NAZIS, THE 

SPANISH EXPELLED THE MENDOUB, REPRESENTATIVE 

OF THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. RIBALD POSTERS 
WERE PUT OUT BY THE NATIVES. 
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WHO PROVIDED A GUARD OF HONOUR. 
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. BY GENERAL PONTE, THE SPANISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
“4 




















Pa 
SUPPOSED TO EVINCE FRIENDLINESS TO THE GERMANS, WHOSE SULTAN’S PALACE 7 DR. HEBERLEIN, OF THE GERMAN EMBASSY, MADRID, ORDERING THE UNFURLING 
THEY HAVE SEIZED: EXPRESSIONS ON FACES OF MOORS AND SPANIARDS AS THEY OF THE SWASTIKA. FRONT ROW (L. TO R.): GENERAL PONTE, HEBERLEIN, GENERAL 

WATCH THE SWASTIKA UNFURLED. ASENSIO AND THE NEW GERMAN CONSUL TO TANGIER 

On March 18, the Nazis, with their usual thoroughness, staged a characteristic | formerly sequestered, returned to the Nazis as, said the General, in a speech, 
ceremony for their ‘ come-back"’ to Tangier, from which they were expelled in | ‘‘an act of justice and a gesture of friendship towards Germany Before the 
1914. The Mendoubia—palace of the Mendoub of Tangier, the representative portal a platform was erected, occupied by the Spanish grandees and Nazi officials 
of the Sultan of Morocco, who was recognised as the Sovereign of the neutralised in full uniform and decorations, where the Swastika was ceremoniously unfurled. 
port—formerly the German Consulate, was recently seized by the Spanish High Com- The effect of this high-handed act of seizure may be studied on the faces of the 


missioner for Spain, General Carlos Asensio, the Mendoub expelled, and the building, Moors and Spaniards seen in a picture above. (Photographs by A.P.) 
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THE STRUMA VALLEY, MAIN ENTRANCE FROM BULGARIA, THROUGH THE RHODOPE MOUNTAINS, ALONG THE NARROW RUPEL PASS, ON WHICH THE GERMANS HAVE 


Until the events in Belgrade dramatically altered the whole sition in the Balkans, it was expected b Their main attack was expected down the Struma Valley. The Struma River (the ancient Strymon) rises 
military opinion that the German offensive against Greece wan shout to be launched. With the Yugoslav not far from Sofia, in Bulgaria, winds south-west, a turbulent stream, passing through mountains with 
Government in their pockets, as they believed, by the signing of the Tripartite Pact in Vienna, their many defiles, and entering Greece by the Rupel Pass, flowing past Siderokastron (Demirhisar) and Seres, 
western flanks safely secured, they fully expected to be able to use the Morava-Vardar Valleys in Yugo- twenty miles further south, and thence by Lake Akhinos to the Aegean Sea. Between the Struma and 
Slavia a little later, as stipulated with the Yugoslav Ministers, whose signatures are now a dead letter. Salonika are the fortified hills of Fros Besik, Salonika being nearly fifty miles south-west of Seres. On 








a my article of last week went to 
press long before the bloodless revolution 
occurred in Yugoslavia—indeed, before the then 
Government of that country signed the Tripartite 
Pact—I find I have little or nothing to unsay. I 
made no attack upon Yugoslavia, feeling convinced 
that the signature of the Pact represented a betrayal 
of the people, though I could not know how swiftly 
and thoroughly that betrayal would be repudiated. 
It is now quite evident that the movement of revolt 
was universal. Army and Church, two very powerful 
influences in the land, were at one; but with them 
were joined the peasantry and people in general. 
Nor was it purely a Serb movement; for the in- 
dignation was nowhere hotter than among the folk 
of the Black Mountain, citizens of the province which 
was once the independent Kingdom of Montenegro. 
There appears to have been a genuine appreciation 
of the point that, while a country’s surrender of its 
liberty represents its own shame and is to a very 
small extent anybody else’s concern, if that surrender 
should directly aid the aggressor to attack an old 
friend and ally, then it becomes tenfold more 
ignominious and, in fact, wholly unpardonable. 
Whatever may be the upshot of the remarkable events 
of Thursday, March 27, it seems improbable that Yugo- 
slavia will now have that grievous sin upon her record. 

The new Prime Minister, General Simovitch, is said 
to have been the leading spirit of the coup d'état, not 
in the sense of engineering it—because it was the 
spontaneous expression of the national will—but 
because, as head of the Air Force, he had the energy 
and resolution to organise the revolution by canalising 
the feeling of disgust and dismay which had swept 
through the country. A _ lieutenant-colonel in the 
last war, in which the troops of Serbia fought in the 
Macedonian Campaign as allies of both the Greeks 
and of ourselves, subsequently Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army and then of the Air Force, he is 
a highly educated student of his profession and in 
no sense a “ political soldier."” We must all wish 
him and his colleagues the good fortune they will 
still need in their difficult task. Our sympathies 
must also go to the young King, son of a brave, able 
and far-sighted father, who was struck down by a 
murderer without the real culprits ever having been 
exposed to the public view. It cannot be denied that, 
militarily speaking, the situation of Yugoslavia is 
very difficult To the north-east, Belgrade would be 


hard to defend against the German forces in the 
Banat. Other German forces face the principal 
route between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the valley 
of the NiSava, through which the Istambul railway 
runs, from Sofia through Pirot to Nish, though it may 
be added that almost the whole remaining length of 
the Bulgar-Serb frontier is readily defensible. There 
are possibly German forces in Hungary, and certainly 
German forces in Styria, facing the generally open 
country of Croatia and Slavonia, ideal for the opera- 
tions of armoured troops. Italy is believed to dis- 
pose of an army in Istria, on the frontier of Slovenia, 
though there the ground by no means favours the 
attacker. The Italian reserves in Northern Albania 
have to be taken into account, though the road 
crossing the Sar Planina to Skoplje,on the Vardar 
railway, represents as difficult a passage as can well 
be conceived, and, on the other hand, the whole 
Italian Army is virtually at the mercy of Yugoslavia 
should Germany force her into the war. 

This is one of several reasons why Germany may 
not, at all events for the time being, seek to force 
the issue in reprisal for the diplomatic and political 
rebuff which she has just had to endure, Some 
observers have appeared to take it that the revolution 
in Yugoslavia automatically brings that country into 
the war, but this is not so. The primary object of 
the new Government is to preserve the country’s 
independence and freedom to work out its own 
destinies and to extricate it from the peril in which 
it had been placed. What are the chances of success ? 
Let us look for a moment at the possible alternatives 
before Germany at this moment. She may attack 
Yugoslavia; she may leave Yugoslavia alone and 
launch an attack on Greece through the Rupel Pass ; 
she may hold her hand for the time being while she 
engineers fresh combinations, taking care to conceal 
as far as possible the extent of her reverse from her 
own nationals, though she will not be able to conceal 
it from one very sharp pair of eastern eyes now 
looking out from Rome, those of Mr. Matsuoka, who 
was to have been impressed by this latest contem- 
plated triumph. The objection to the first course 
is that, even supposing the invasion to be attended 
with rapid success, it would temporarily deprive 
Germany of supplies whereof she is much in need, 
and not the products of Yugoslavia only, because 
practically everything she gets out of Bulgaria must 
come either by the Danube or the main Istambul 


THE WAR WITH 
THE REVOLUTION 
By CYRIL 


railway. It would also represent a vast campaign, 
which, if not brought swiftly to a victorious con- 
clusion, might extend indefinitely and bring Germany 
face to face with what has always been her night- 
mare—large-scale war on two fronts. It cannot be 
supposed that this country would watch it develop 
without taking action, both in the Balkans and else- 
where. It would probably tead to the annihilation 
of the Italians in Albania. 

The second course would avoid a direct and 
immediate aggression against Yugoslavia, and if it 
did not bring her into the war it would avoid also 
the objection of placing the Italian Albanian Army 
in fresh peril. But it would have serious military 
objections in the nature of the approaches to Greek 
territory—the very objections which caused Germany 
to approach the former Yugoslav Government and 
endeavour to make a stepping-stone of Yugoslav 
territory. It might also be taken as a casus belli by 
Turkey. Finally, Germany could not be assured 
that by refraining from direct attack upon Yugoslavia 
she could induce that country to remain neutral. 
The new Government would be unlikely to imitate 
the ostrich-like policy of its predecessor. If German 
troops were to come through the Rupel Pass their 
chief objective would be Salonika. Salonika is not 
only a free port for Yugoslav goods; it is also the 
country’s sole link with the free outside world and 
its supplies. Yugoslavia would be cutting her own 
throat if she did not move in defence of Salonika, 
and General Simovitch and his colleagues have shown 
that they are in no mood to carry out such an 
operation. And if action were taken against the 
Germans, it would certainly also be taken against 
the Italians in Albania. 

The third course would involve submission to the 
loss of prestige which has already been suffered. 
It would give Yugoslavia time to strengthen her 
defences and call more men to the colours. It would 
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NS HAVE CONCENTRATED LARGE FORCES TO INVADE GREECE AND SEIZE SALONIKA, NOW GRAVELY ENDANGERED BY YUGOSLAVIA’S REPUDIATION OF THE TRIPARTITE PACT 
1) rises March 7 the Germans had sent large numbers of trucks and armoured cars towards the Bulgarian frontier, esseitial, communications with their main bases in Germany, but these all cross Yugoslavia, which, under 
s with and many types of anti-tank guns, realising that the single narrow road, with its small bridges and General Simovitch’s Government, has closed its frontiers. An attempt against Greece in these circum- 
Seres, narrow-gauge railroad, would be an easy mark for British bombers, unless they could obtain air mastery. stances would prove highly dangerous to the Nazis. Our drawine shows the Valley of the Struma, 
la and The British and Greek counter-movements have naturally been kept secret. The whole of this route is with the Rupel Pass to the north, and along the winding road leading towards Seres, villages and landmarks 
s. On extremely vulnersble to bombers, and a German offensive across the Rhodope Mountains requires as an being designated (Drawn by Roland C. Lewis.) 
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permit Great Britain to increase her aid to Greece 
at her leisure, while at the same time affording the 
Italians, now obviously incapable of gaining a victory 
in Albania by their own efforts, no assistance. The 
new eastern front, the formation of which Germany 
desires so little, might be formed none the less, rather 
more slowly but perhaps also more thoroughly. 
And yet, if I were called upon to prophesy, I should 
be inclined to bank upon this course rather than 
upon either of the others, though without asserting 
that it would represent more than a period of revision, 
reorganisation and further preparation. In warfare 
on this scale, and with so much hanging upon decisions, 
plans are not recast in a day; they are not even 
developed from one stage to the next in a day. I 
can at least claim that I was right when I gave my 
opinion that the occupation of Rumania, and then 
the occupation of Bulgaria, would not be immediately 
followed by further military action. Then nothing 
had occurred to throw the plans out of gear, and all 
was proceeding as smoothly as could have been hoped. 
Now there has undoubtedly been a dislocation. And 
the German General Staff, extraordinarily quick and 
resolute in action, has not usually proved itself equally 
quick in improvisation. There we, with our less 
strictly scientific methods and our ingrained habit 
of meeting emergencies as they come, have the 
superiority. This time I may be hopelessly wrong, 
but I should expect another pause in action, though 
no pause in diplomatic activity. 

Materially, the result of the Yugoslav action is 
already recognised to be of vast importance. Morally, 
its effect has echoed round the world. It will come 
to be regarded as one of the most important events 
of this war. In succession three countries of south- 
eastern Europe, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
bowed the knee to Germany without an attempt to 
defend their liberty, lent themselves to tue furtherance 
of her ev. designs, accepted territorial accretions at 


the expense of their neighbours or permitted them- 
selves to be dismembered, and acknowledged their 
future subservience under the ‘‘ New Order.’’ Now 
a country whose strategic situation cannot be called 
favourable has openly rejected this servitude, refused 
to enter the ‘‘ New Order”’ or to permit itself to be 
made a cat’s-paw. Greece and Turkey are no longer 
the only south-eastern lands which dare to assert 
the right to live in freedom. The resurgence of the 
old Yugoslav spirit is being noted everywhere. It 
has aroused enthusiasm in France; it has caused 
most favourable comment among neutrals. It cannot 
fail to have its effect in Japan. In Turkey, which 
had been deeply depressed, though remaining resolute, 
as a result of previous Balkan developments, it has 
been hailed with delight. 

Difficult as is the military situation of Yugoslavia 
from several points of view, it is less unfavourable 
than that of Poland in 1939. In this case there can 
be no even partial surprise. The Army is not fully 
mobilised, but it may not be desirable to summon 
to the colours the total of available men, which 
numbers something like two millions. Old classes 
with slender equipment are not suitable for modern 
war, and in any case, Yugoslavia has not to worry 
about numbers. She is a big country by comparison 
with the Serbia which first routed the Austro- 
Hungarian invasion in 1914, and was overcome a 
year later by the combined Armies of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. In those cam- 
paigns Bosnian troops, in the Austrian service, were 
actually employed against her, whereas they now 
form part of herown Army. Again, her opportunities 
for receiving aid, both in supplies and in troops, are 
much brighter. Her Air Force is outnumbered as 
was Poland’s, and some of its machines are anti- 
quated ; but it would not have to fight alone. The 
plains north of the Sava bear a certain resemblance 
to the Polish terrain, but soon after crossing that 
river an invader would enter craggy, stiff country, 
which becomes more broken with every mile one 
moves towards the south. Nevertheless, it may be 
accepted that Germany has the power to overrun a 
great proportion of Yugoslav territory, if not the 
whole country, should she decide to do so. The 
question to be asked is whether she can afford herself 
such a luxury at this moment. The answer to that 
depends on many factors, of whic‘) oil is not the least 
significant. She has also to consider the possibility 


of British troops, released from other commitments, 
using this theatre of the war to attack her, to extend 
further and further the area of operations, to feed 
the dissatisfaction whith their ignominious position 
has bred among her captive countries and perhaps 
suddenly to strike elsewhere. 

She may solve the problem to her satisfaction 
That will not alter the fact that she has suffered a 
very notable rebuff, and one which has been delivered 
with the suddenness of a blow in the face. It is 
now the duty of this country to do all in its power 
to ensure that the results of this momentous event 
are not lost to us or to the cause of freedom. This 
will involve a fresh and heavy strain at the moment, 
though it will probably pay for itself tenfold in the 
future. If. we have to make new commitments, to 
use our shipping for new tasks, perhaps to the detri- 
ment of our home supplies, at least the hour is not 
as unfavourable as it might well have been. In 
North Africa the Italian Army has been routed and 
destroyed. Our only remaining preoccupation there 
is to be found in the German armoured forces which 
have appeared in Tripolitania and whose presence 
we cannot afford to disregard. In East Africa the 
capture of Keren, the strongest and most stoutly 
held Italian position with which our forces have 
ever been confronted, and of Harar, was announced 
on the same day as that of the Yugoslav revolution. 
There are still serious obstacles to be overcome in 
that campaign, but I hope that April will not have 
passed before we enter Addis Ababa. To have that 
campaign completely off our hands would con- 
siderably increase our freedom of action. It would 
set free not only shipping but also aircraft ; indeed, 
one would not be surprised to hear, so complete 
has been the rout of the Italian Air Force in East 
Africa, that we have already been enabled to release 
a proportion of the R.A.F. which was formerly 
allotted to that theatre of the war. Tried troops, 
such as the Indian division which fought both at 
Sidi Barrani and Keren, would be liberated. We 
are likely to need all available resources at an early 
date, whatever may be the developments of events 
in the Balkans. Meanwhile, without interfering in 
the internal affairs of Yugoslavia, as Ribbentrop did 
and then had the effrontery to accuse us of doing, 
our steadfast policy and foresight have contributed 
to the strengthening of the hands of those who have 
determined to liberate their country from dishonour 
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SPECTING THE PIPERS 
OF A CENTRAL ONTARIO 
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ACCOMPANIED BY MAJOR- 
GENERAL VICTOR ODLUM, 
RIDING IN A BREN 
CARRIER BRIGHTLY 
NAMED “HELL’S ANGELS.” 
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HE QUEEN WITH CANADIAN TROOPS, STANDING BESIDE 
MACHINE-GUN WITH WHICH THEY SHOT DOWN 
THEIR FIRST NAZI ’PLANE, 
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A ‘“‘ PATIENT”? BEING THE KING ALIGHTING WITH MAJOR-GENERAL ODLUM 
OPERATING THEATRE FROM THE BREN CARRIER IN WHICH HE RODE FOR 
INSPECTION. HALF AN HOUR DURING HIS INSPECTION. 























IN THIS PICTURE THEIR MAJESTIES ARE SEEN WITH THE CREW OF AN ANTI-TANK * 
GUN, IN WHICH THE KING IS PLAINLY INTERESTED. Z 
During a visit of inspection by the King and Queen to Canadian troops on 


March 27, his Majesty, who arrived first, inspected the Divisional Signals, when he 
saw a message coming over a field wireless facsimile printer which read: ‘‘ The 
officer commanding, officers, warrant officers, N.C.O.s, and men of the Canadian 
Divisional Signals extend loyal greetings to your Majesty on the occasion of your 
Majesty's visit to this unit.’ The King, borrowing a pencil from a Canadian 
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HEAD OF ROYAL, THE MASCOT 
A MAGNIFICENT ST. 


DOG OF THE ROYAI 
BERNARD. 


THE KING PATTING THE 


CANADIAN REGIMENT, 





officer, wrote a reply which, at the other end of the line, he saw coming over in 
his own handwriting, reading: “1 thank the Canadian Divisional Signals for their 
greetings, and | am very glad to have seen them all."" Their Majesties afterwards 
inspected a Canadian Scottish Regiment which shot down the first enemy aero- 
plane to be accounted for by the Canadian forces in the United Kingdom, afterwards 
taking luncheon with the commanding officer. (Photographs by Associated Press and G.P.U;) 
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OUR LIGHTNING ADVANCE JN EAST AFRICA—ASMARA AND DIREDAWA. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF ASMARA, ERITREA’S CAPITAL, TO WHICH THE BROKEN ITALIAN ARMY OF KEREN FLED, HOTLY PURSUED BY THE VICTORIOUS BRITISH FORCES. 
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DIREDAWA, THE IMPORTANT ITALIAN RAILRO4D AND ENGINEERING CENTRE, WITH A POPULATION OF 30,000 ITALIANS, ABANDONED TO GENERAL ALAN ‘CUNNINGHAM’S ARMY 
ON MARCH 30, THUS CUTTING OFF ADDIS ABABA BY RAIL AND LEAVING THE CAPITAL OF ABYSSINIA ALMOST ENCIRCLED BY BRITISH AND PATRIOT FORCES. 
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The relentless pursuit of the broken Italian army of Keren by General Platt's | and its precarious situation, swollen with a harassed Italian army of about 100,000, 
British and Allied Forces, had reached on March 31 to within 30 miles of Asmara, | whose moral was very low, premised its early fall. Diredawa, third city of 
Eritrea's capital, previously severely bombed, including the railway station, motor Abyssinia, and last link with Addis Ababa, was abandoned on March 30 to 
transport park, and other: vital objectives. Asmara, situated on a high plateau, General Cunningham's army, from the south. Its capture cut the Addis-Jibuti 
with fruit-trees and flowers, a big Italian settlement, has no natural defences, railway, Addis now being rapidly encircled by the British. (Photographs. Associated Press 
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THE SERBIAN PATRIARCH GAVRILO. 


Head of the Orthodox Church in Yugoslavia, 

who administered the Oath to King Peter 

in Belgrade Cathedral on March 28, He 

appealed to the populace to rally round 

their young: King “ at this decisive moment, 

when their history, aaa and glory were 
in peril.” 
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MARSHAL GRAZIANI. ] 
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Governor-General of Libya and Italian 

Commander-in-Chief in North Africa since 

July 1, 1940, who has resigned, at his own 

request, following the Italian Army reverses 

in Cyrenaica and East Africa. ‘ Aged fifty- 

nine. He is succeeded by General Italo 
Gariboldi. 
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COLONEL W. J. DONOVAN. 


Recently returned to America after carrying 

out a long tour of European countries and 

North Africa as Special Envoy of President 

Roosevelt. Broadcasting on arch 27, 

he said the only choice for the American 

people was to choose whether or not they 
would resist Hitler. 
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THE LEASE OF ATLANTIC BASES TO 


AGREEMENT, WITH THE 


The naval and air bases included in 
Cabinet room at 10, Downing 
St. Lucia, Antigua, Trinida 
the Bahamas is to be 


Street on 
and 
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AMERICA: MR. 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, 
the Anglo-American Leased Bases Agereement, 
Marct 
British Guiana, 
executed aS soOom as 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK AND WAR EVENTS ; 
THE SIGNING OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN LEASE AGREEMENT. 
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THE BETRAYAL THAT MISFIRED: A PICTURE TAKEN ON FEBRUARY 14, SHOWING: THE YUGOSLAV 
EX-PREMIER (HATLESS; LEFT), FOLLOWED BY THE EX-FOREIGN MINISTER, WITH HITLER. 
This tell-tale enemy photograph, doubtless intended for jubilant world circulation, shows the now imprisoned 
Yugoslav ex-Premier, M. Tsvetkovitch, and Foreign Minister, Cincar-Markovitch, at Berchtesgaden 
where, announced the Berlin radio on February 14, they had gone “ for traditionally friendly discussions.’ 
Hitler, wearing a smirk of triumph, is seen leading the Ministers into his mountain chalet. On their 
return from signing the Tripartite Pact at Vienna on March 25, they were arrested. 





CHURCHILL—-WHO USED 


MR. J. G. 


FOUR FOUNTAIN 
WINANT (LEFT), 
in the 

Jamaica, 

a base in 
Cranborne, and 


PENS, LATER PRESENTED 
AND MR. VINCENT MASSEY, 
Lord Moyne signed 


TO THE 


signed 
Bermuda, 
respect of 


Lord 


‘ for Britain; Mr. Winant and 
27, are in Newfoundland 
while a similar lease in 


it The 
possible Mr. Churchill, 


other Canadian delegates, for Canada. 


ee tt 


U.S. 
CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER 
Commancer H. Biesemeier, and Mr. Charles Fahy, for America ; 


Prime Minister used for the signing of the Agreement 
four special fountain pens, which he later presented to the United States signatories 
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ADM. SIR A. CUNNINGHAM. 


Commander-in-Chief of the British Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, which inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Italian naval units off 
Crete on March 28, when seven, and possibly 
eight, Italian warships were sunk for the 
loss of only two British aircraft of the 
Fieet Air Arm. Aged fifty-eight. 
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VICE-ADM. H. D, PRIDHAM-WIPPELL, C.B, 


Second-in-Command of the Mediterranean 

Fleet, flying his flag in H.M.S. “ Orion,’ 

who, by a brilliant piece of naval strategy. 

lured the Italian Fleet into the disastrous 

action on March 28. Commanded the 

Force which recently swept the Adriatic. 
fifty-five. 
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REAR-ADM. G. W. HALLIFAX, C.M.G. 


Director of Seaward Defence in the Union 
Defence Force, South Africa, who has been 
‘killed in an air accident in the Cape Pro- 
vince ; aged fifty-six. Previously Director, 
* Signal Division, Admiralty, 1934-5. Went 
to South Africa in 1936 as secretary to the 
then Governor-General, Lord Clarendon. 
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SIGNATORIES——-SIGNING 


(RIGHT). 


THE HISTORIC 


three U.S. technical experts, General Malony, 


and Mr. Vincent Massey, with two 
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| SHAFTS OF VICTORY: THE “ALBACORE” TORPEDO-CARRIER; 15-IN. SHELLS. 














= THE MODE OF ATTACK BY THE “ ALBACORE’’ TORPEDO-CARRYING AIRCRAFT OF THE FLEET AIR ARM, WHEREBY A 35,000-TON “LITTORIO'’-CLASS BATTLESHIP, PROBABLY 
THE “VITTORIO VENETO,’ WAS SUCCESSFULLY INTERCEPTED IN -THE BATTLE OF MARCH 28, SERIOUSLY DAMAGED, AND HER SPEED REDUCED FROM 32 TO 15 KNOTS. 
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& BRITISH NAVAL MISSILES WHICH COMPLETELY DISINTEGRATED AN ITALIAN 8-INCH-GUN CRUISER “IN ONE BURST OF FLAME"’: A SUPPLY OF 15-INCH SHELLS 
aooge 2 ON THE DECK OF AN AMMUNITION STORE-SHIP, WAITING TO BE LOWERED INTO’ THE SHELL-ROOM OF A BRITISH WARSHIP. =. 
a. a ote ie 
IC 
The official Admiralty communiqué on the Battle of the Ionian Sea stated that | value to a fleet of an efficient air arm.'’ Admiral Cunningham himself stated, 
ny, while the enemy ships were drawing away to the westward, proceeding at high on March 31, that one Italian 8-inch-gun cruiser was struck by at least seve 
‘wo speed, the leading “‘ Littorio”’-class battleship was “ repeatedly and successfully 15-inch shells simultaneously and ‘completely disintegrated in one burst of flame 
ent attacked with torpedoes by our naval aircraft." ‘‘ The whole course of events,” | Our pictures show two “shafts of victory '' which were instrumental for inflicting 
# commented “‘ The Times” naval correspondent, “illustrates very clearly the great | on Italy on March 28 the most crushing naval defeat of the war. (Central Press 
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THE BATTLE OF THE IONIAN SEA—ITALY’S FINALE | = 
AS A GREAT NAVAL POWER. 




















\ . ° 
\ nas. ” ORION,” THE CRUISER COMMANDED BY VICE-ADMIRAL PRIDHAM-WIPPEL, WHICH FIRST SIGHTED THE ITALIAN NAVAL UNITS, Ay 
\ 


\ AND THEN, BY BRILLIANT STRATEGY, LURED THE ITALIAN FLEET INTO THE ENGAGEMENT. © \ 3 














NY 
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 i.M.S. “BARHAM,” THE 1I5-INCH-GUN VETERAN OF THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND, WHICH PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE ACTION 
AND, WITH THE ‘“‘ WARSPITE”’ AND “ VALIANT,’? FORMED THE MAIN STRIKING POWER. 














Ny 
ny \ uN \ wi 
H.M.S. ‘‘ VALIANT” FIRING A BROADSIDE WITH HER 


e) H.M.S. “‘ BARHAM.” THESE TWO SHIPS, WITH THE FLA‘ 























H.M.S. “* WARSPITE.”” A STERN VIEW OF ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM’S FLAGSHIP, WHICH OBLITERATED AN ITALIAN CRUISER  “\ NIGHT BATTLE SCENE. THE GUNS OF A BRITISH CRUISER FIRING 
IN THE FIRST MINUTES OF THE BATTLE. OUR PICTURE SHOWS HER TURNING AT SPEED DURING FLEET EXERCISES. THE VICTORY OF ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM’S FI 
t ¢ : 
Although as yet the Battle of the Ionian Sea, as it is being called, is incomplete on March 28, after the enemy had been chased for twelve hours, following | c 
in certain details, the story of how the Italian Fleet, hitherto so elusive, was | continuous and devastating attacks by units of the Fleet Air Arm, three cruisers, {| 1 
cornered, originated from a signal sent by the Vice-Admiral, Light Forces, giving and at least two, and possibly four, destroyers, were picked out in the mist | a 
the position of an unknown vessel, which later proved to be the 8-inch-gun | and darkness. Gun-crews took up action stations, a flash in the murky blackness, s 
cruiser ‘* Pola,” the favourite warship of Mussolini, used by him on visits to his | and the destroyer ‘‘ Greyhound” threw her searchlights on an 8-inch-gun cruiser | t 
now tottering Libyan Empire. The work of ‘ Orion,"’ as a decoy which drew | which proved to be the ‘*‘ Fiume.’’ The ‘‘ Warspite"’ loosed all her eight 15-inch | a 
the Italian Fleet into the direction of the Mediterranean Fleet, with Admiral | guns at her, nearly seven tons of shells, at a range of two miles. It was Pp 
Sir Andrew Cunningham on ‘' Warspite,”’ is detailed on pages 446-447. By 9 p.m. | described by Admiral Cunningham as ‘‘ Not a pleasant spectacle,’ as the stricken | on 


Photographs by Wright and Logan, C. E. Brown, C, 
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VETERAN BRITISH WARSHIPS WHICH ENDED THE 
DUCE’S “MARE NOSTRUM” BOAST. 
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“** WARSPITE, THE SHIP WHICH WON RENOWN IN NARVIK FJORD AND NOW, AS ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM S FLAGSHIP 
\ IN THE BATTLE OF THE IONIAN SEA, HAS ACHIEVED ADDED AND HISTORIC FAME. 
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H CRUISER FIRING STAR SHELLS IN AN ATTEMPT TO LOCATE THE ENEMY. H.M.S. ‘ BARHAM,” HER 6-INCH GUNS DARKENING THE SKY WITH SMOKE. ABOVE THESE, IN THE FOREGROUND, “\ 
CUNNING M’S FLEET WAS WON IN THE DARKNESS. \ ARE THE 15-INCH GUNS WHICH DEALT THE ITALIAN WARSHIPS SUCH DEADLY AND DEVASTATING BLOWS, 
‘ 
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following cruiser, blazing red from bridge to stern, had her after-turret blasted overboard. having been picked up. More than 3000 Italian officers and men are believed 
cruisers, The other veterans, ‘‘ Barham” and “ Valiant,’’ were firing their 15-inch guns to have perished. This great and historic naval battle, in which not one British 
the mist at other warships. Admiral Cunningham, whose strategy trapped the enemy, ship received a scratch, and only two aeroplanes were lost, has been acclaimed 
lackness, said later: ‘‘ This latest sortie of the Italian Fleet undoubtedly came about throughout the world. The ‘‘ New York Herald-Tribune’’ likens it to a new 
n cruiser | through German instigation. I do not know whether the Italian ships were Aboukir Bay, or even a new ‘Trafalgar, in its thoroughness and _ long-reaching 
15-inch | actually officered by Germans, but there is no doubt-that the Germans exerted results. Sir Andrew Cunningham, in giving high praise to all sections of his 
It was pressure on Mussolini to send the Fleet to sea."’ Significantly enough, 35 German Fleet, said: ‘‘ The devastating results of our battleships’ gunfire are ample 
stricken naval officers and men are among the survivors now in British hands, 900-odd men reward for months of patient training.’ 
ogan, C. E. Brown, Central Press, Fox, A.P., and S. and G. 
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SMASHED. IN THE BATTLE OF 
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ITALIAN SHIPS THE IONIAN SEA. 



















1447 TONS, WITH A COMPLEMENT OF 153 
COMPLETED 1934. 


{ry fle 


THE D§STROYER ‘“‘ MAESTRALE,” 
AND A SPEED OF 39 KNOTS. 





1700 TONS, WITH A COMPLEMENT OF 157 


SUNK: THE DESTROYER ‘“‘ VITTORIO ALFIERI,” 
COMPLETED 1936. 


AND A SPEED OF 39 KNOTS. 








‘UT of the first laconic statements issued by the Admiralty on Saturday, March 29, 
has now emerged a story of the sea seldom equalled in the annals of British naval 
history. In its briefest form the epic story begins on Thursday, March 27, when 
British aircraft reported an Italian naval force steaming eastwards from Sicily. The 
following morning Italian cruisers and a “ Littorio’’ class battleship were sighted 
south-west of Crete. While units of the Greek Navy took up strategic positions to 
[Continued below. 
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ITALIAN FORCE 2 fh 

















Valetta MAR.27, =~ '& CRUISE ; Candia 
= ACTION BEGAN AM, 
it. 
om petiisa 10 P.M. MAR 28. = 4 Crete 
teas MAR. 28. % 
V.VENETO 
CRUISERS BRITISH Fite ; “ 
A.M.MAR.28. FLEET SUNK! THE DESTROYER VINCENZO GIOBERTI, 1729. TONS, WITH A COMPLEMENT OF I57 
AND A SPEED OF 39 KNOTS. COMPLETED 1936. 





Continued. | P 
the northward and aeroplanes of the Royal Air Force and the Fleet Air Arm slowed up 
the pace of the Italian ships by constant attacks from the air, the British Battle Fleet 


























a 
Sea Miles 

= 4 (with Admiral Cunningham flying his flag on the ‘ Warspite "') was coming up at full speed. 
‘a , Meanwhile, the Italians were being lured into position for “the kill’’ by H.M.S. ‘* Orion.” 
SS en ee a ee ne eee etait -=<2* The “Orion,” a 6-in.-gun cruiser of 325 knots, was operating on this memorable morning 
& apart from the main British Fleet and sighted certain Italian naval units. among them a 
Vice-Admiral H. D. Pridham-Wippell, aboard the 
[Continued below. 


“THE TIMES”) SHOWING PHASES IN THE os gare 
battleship of the Littorio class. 


A MAP (REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF 
IONIAN SEA, 


ACTION OF THE BATTLE OF THE 
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ste 64 
f CRIPPLED OR SUNK; THE BATTLESHIP “LITTORIO.” ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM *% # possIBLY SUNK: THE CRUISER “ GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE,” 5069 TONS (“‘ CONDOTTIERI ” CLASS). 
{ DOUBTED THE STATEMENT THAT SHE WAS THE “ VITTORIO VENITO.” (Keystone.) CARRIES AIRCRAFT AND EQUIPPED FOR MINE-LAYING 
wet ‘ene 





| Vice-Admiral Pridham -Wippell, ‘“‘ but we, like all the other British ships engaged 
in the action, escaped without chipping our paint.'’ About noon the Italian battle- 
ship was for the’ first-time attacked by aerial torpedoes. Damaged at the outset, 
she decided to make for port. Steaming westward, she was repeatedly attacked 


by waves of bombers, and during these attacks the cruise “ Pola" was also hit. 
[Continued op posste 


tt 


Continued.¥ 
**Orion,"’ immediately sent a message to Sir Andrew Cunningham, then 120 miles 
away-eastward with the main British Fleet, including the battleships “‘ Barham” 
and “ Valiant,” as well as the ‘* Warspite Then, while this powerful force was | 
steaming full speed ahead towards the enemy, the “ Orion" proceeded to act as | 
a decoy. ‘ The firing of the Italian battleship was exceptionally good,” said | 


Photographs, with one exception, by Courtesy of “ Jane's Fighting Ships.” 
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CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS SUNK IN A MOST CRUSHING NAVAL DEFEAT. 
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THE “POLA,”’ * ZARA,” AND “ FIUME,” THREE OF ITALY’S CRACK CRUISERS, WHICH WERE SUNK BY THE DEVASTATING GUNFIRE OF THE BRITISH SHIPS IN THE BATTLE 
OF THE IONIAN SEA. IT IS REPORTED THAT IN THE CONFUSION OF THE BATTLE THE ITALIAN SHIPS FIRED ON EACH OTHER. (London News Photograph.) 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ILL-FATED 10,000-TON ITALIAN CRUISER “ZARA,"’ TAKEN FROM THE AIR, SHOWING MEMBERS OF THE CREW LINED UP ALONG THE STARBOARD RAIL, 
AND TWO SEAPLANES ON THE FOR'ARD DECK. OVER 900 ITALIAN SAILORS WERE RESCUED BY THE BRITISH SHIPS. (‘ Times" Photograph.) 


ss aerial Ss CC OU 3 as ese eee 
Continued.) 
Unaware, apparently, that the Mediterranean Fleet was near at hand, a second and her first broadside smashed into the enemy ship, and in a matter of ten 


68 yaguanell 


Italian unit to the north steamed southward to the rescue of the damaged ships. 
The “ Orion” had done her work well. The trap was set. Night had fallen when 
the fleets made contact; the destroyer ‘‘ Greyhound "’ caught in the beam of her 
searchlight an Italian cruiser at close range; the guns of the “ Warspite spoke 


minutes the 15-in. guns of the “ Warspite,"’ ‘‘ Barham,"’ and *‘ Valiant '’ had reduced the 
pride of Italy's cruiser strength to battered hulks, ablaze from stem to stern, to 
be finished off by the torpedo attacks of our destroyers. The battle of the lonian 
Sea was over, won without the loss of a single British sailor or British ship. 
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THE FEW WHO HAVE GIVEN SO MUCH: HECKMONDWIKE, AND 
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. tes 27 “<--. Rats 
THE FACTORY HOOTER BLOWS, AND THE WORKERS BREAK OFF FOR SOME FOOD AND 

EFFORT NOTE THE DETERMINED EXPRESSION OF THE GENTLEMAN RELAXATION. FROM THE WAGE-EARNERS HAS COME HECKMONDWIKE’S FINE CONTRIBUTION. 
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THE MARKET PLACE, HECKMONDWIKE. THE: CLOCK SHOWS THE TIME AS NEARLY 
TEN PAST TWELVE. TIME TO BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES ! 


" 


G MALCOLM FIRTH, AGED SIX, BUYS HIS EIGHTH SAVINGS CERTIFICATE FROM MRS. PERCY 
, FLETCHER, WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
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* SMITHY FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS IN HECKMONDWIKE, HERBERT ROGERS STOOPS a¢ THE GREEN, HECKMONDWIKE. (INSET.) MR. PERCY FLETCHER AND MR. F, DAVENPORT, 
¥ 


OVER HIS A IL. HIS SON JAMES IS AT THE FURNACE. 2\ WHO ORGANISED THE RECORD-BREAKING WAR WEAPONS WEEK. 
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The Yorkshire town of Heckmondwike has’ set the financial pace of Britain's heading it comes out at £42 8s. 5d. average for every inhabitant, which is 
financial war effort in no insignificant manner. With a population of less than more than £6 a head better than anywhere else so far. (Other districts, please 
9000 persons, this little town’s War Weapons Week produced the altogether | note.) Possibly this financial and patriotic feat is not so startling to those 
surprising sum of £364,743. This figure is staggering well over a quarter of who know that it was the citizens of Heckmondwike who helped for over a 
a million pounds, and it is difficult to decide whether it is most impressive century to keep the Romans at bay (in the days when Romans were Romans), 
when shown as a total or reduced to so much per head. Under the second | from 54 B.C., when the legions landed, until over one hundred years later. In 
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TS CITIZENS WHO HAVE BEATEN ALL WAR SAVINGS RECORDS. 
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SWEET ARE THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
AS SELLING CENTRES 


USED 


THE PICTURE SHOWS ONE OF THE SHOPS 
IN THE RAISING OF £364,743. 
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S THE UPPER INDEPENDENT CHAPEL AT HECKMONDWIKE, FROM WHICH BROADCASTS & 
HAVE BEEN MADE BY FAMOUS PREACHERS FROM ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, 
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THE HECKMONDWIKE GRAMMAR 
MONDWIKERS OF TO-MORROW, 
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SCHOOL. HEREIN ARE BEING EDUCATED THE HECK- 
WHOSE WORTH SHOULD BE GREAT TO THE NATION. 
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IN ONE OF THE TOWN’S 
IS WORKING A LOOM IN 


A GIRL WORKER MANY FACTORIES. OPERATIVE 


A CARPET FACTORY. 
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NPORT, 4 MARKET STREET, HECKMONDWIKE, A SCENE TYPICAL OF THIS LITTLE YORKSHIRE TOWN 
2 WHICH HAS SET SO INSPIRING AN EXAMPLE TO THE NATION, 

ne Te | em re er pet ee ee ee ee a 

which is recent times the history of Heckmondwike includes another not insignificant 
5s, please factor: Lord Simon, an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, was himself Member 
1o «those for Spen Valley—and therefore Parliamentary representative for the citizens of 
over a Heckmondwike for a number of years. The driving and directing force behind 
Romans), this financial tour de force is to be found in two gentlemen well known in the 
ater. In district—Mr. Percy Fletcher, chairman of the Heckmondwike Urban Council, 
















> A QUEUE AT THE TRIPE SHOP WHICH IS ALSO PART OF THE “RED LION” INN. 
A YORKSHIRE SCENE WHICH SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
——— Pe eee eeeesonnane 
and Mr. F. Davenport, General Secretary of the War Weapons Week effort, 


supported by these Yorkshire townsfolk, from Master Malcolm Firth (aged six) 
upwards. The town is a centre of the textile industry and is one of the chief 
centres of the blanket and carpet trades, and in the public-spirited contributions 
of those who work at the looms may be glimpsed the inevitable fate which looms 
before the dictators. ( Photographs Spectally taken for “* The Illustrated London News.’') 
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RAID DAMAGE IN LONDON AND DEVON. PLYMOUTH’S ORDEAL BY FIRE AND BOMB. 


Churches, hospitals and schools suffered severely during recent air raids on Plymouth, one of which 
was the heaviest the famous and historic town has experienced. The casualty list also was con- 
siderable, and rescue workers were still active twenty-four hours after one raid, recovering bodies 
from wrecked buildings. Those who lost their lives were buried in a communal grave at Efferd, 
where the centre picture (below) was taken, showing mourners filing past the ranks of coffins 
covered with Union Jacks and suegesting in its spirit of bitter but stoical grief john Donne’s 
moving sonnet, “ Death, be not Proud.” Chief among the churches damaged or destroyed was the 
mother church of Plymouth, a middle-fifteenth-century Perpendicular structure, which, with its 
wagon roof and lone arcades—completely destroyed—was an essentially Devonian church. Among 
its interesting monuments was a mural memorial to Sir John Skelton, who accompanied Charles IT. 
into exile. In a speech on “The British Character,” on March 25, Mr. Menzies, Prime Minister 
of Australia, again expressed his admiration for the grit shown by people in the bombed cities. 


AN OLD INN, WELL KNOWN TO DICKENS, DAMAGED BY BLAST IN A RECENT RAID: 
EMPTY WINDOW-FRAMES AT JACK STRAW’S CASTLE, HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


NAZI DESTRUCTION OF ST. ANDREW’S, THE MOTHER CHURCH OF PLYMOUTH, DATING 
FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, WITH 136-FT.-HIGH TOWER. (C.P.) 


_* 


A WORKMAN CLEARING UP DEBRIS IN ONE OF THE LAW COURTS, WHICH SUFFERED 
DAMAGE FROM INCENDIARIES IN A LONDON RAID. 


“DEATH, BE NOT PROUD... .”’: RELATIVES FILING PAST THE COMMUNAL GRAVE, 
COVERED WITH UNION JACKS AND FLOWERS, OF T E KILLED IN THE RAIps. (L.N.A.) 


IHE BURNT-OUT SHELL OF THE PILGRIMS’ CHURCH AT PLYMOUTH, WITH SURVIVING 
PLAQUE COMMEMORATING THE LANDING IN AMERICA OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


ndon landmarks damaged in recent air raids were the Law Courts, where a workman 
t centre picture above clearing up litter amd débris strewing the desks and floor 
ourts after a fire caused by incendiary bombs; and the famous eighteenth-century 
Jack 1aw's Castle, ve t of Hampstead Heath, and where, i 
) er a brisk walk oss the highest 


> illustration—fortunately only 
ts, ) were damaged in earlier Lond 
E. Stieet (1821-81). March 27, the Cha - 
Trustram Eve, K.C., stated that he hoped SCEN . 
, , “ec fe THE SCENE OF DESTRUCTION > mMou Gu .) WHERE 
in London in less than @ month T » AFTER THE RAID, IN PLYMOUTH GUILDHALL, ‘v 


, Paw > > - om . -peary 
Photographs Rae ry HUNG A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF DRAKE, A FORMER MAYOR AND MP, (G.2’.U. 
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THE CAMERA’S EYE: NEW AIR-RAID SHELTER—QUEER BLAST EFFECT. 











THE SHELTER UNDER THE DEBRIS: THE FLOOR OF THE TOP STOREY HAS COLLAPSED, LEAVING 
THE “ TABLE’”’ INTACT—A HIGH TRIBUTE TO ITS SOLIDARITY. 


The new table-type Morrison indoor shelters were designed to give added protection in the home. They are 
to be delivered free, on application, to those with incomes under £350 a year, but any member of the public who 
wishes may buy one. The idea is to make first deliveries to the worst bombed areas, the East End and some near- 
London suburbs. Various tests have proved the solidarity of these shelters, the most searching being the blowing-up 
of a two-storey house by explosives to reproduce the collapse of such a house caused by a heavy bomb in the near 
vicinity. The “table’’ was placed in one of the ground-floor rooms, and despite the fact that the whole ceiling 
collapsed upon it, the shelter remained intact. Notwithstanding their obvious reliability, the rush of applications 
YESTING THE NEW TABLE-TYPE AIR-RAID SHELTER: THE TWO-STOREY HOUSE expected has not yet been realised. (British Official Photographs.) 


IN WHICH ONE OF THE NEW SHELTERS WAS UNTOUCHED AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


Ni 


AMAZING RESULT OF BLAST: MIRRORS, PICTURES AND CHINA ORNAMENTS LEFT UNSCATHED FAMOUS CLUB GUTTED BY FIRE: THE BATH CLUB, WHERE A MEMBER, PILOT OFFICER 
WHEN A BOMB DEMOLISHED THIS PLYMOUTH HOUSE. (L.N.A.) W. G, AIREY, LOST HIS LIFE ON MARCH 30. (G.P.U.) 


When two houses were completely wrecked during a recent raid on Plymouth, the eccentric effect of blast The Bath Club, with its magnificent Adam ceilings—part of the original building when the Club s 
was observed. _The fireplace and mirrors were untouched, the clock unharmed, and pictures, plates and founded in 1894—its valuable collection of ease planes and Pellegrini esteem, was a7 we p 
a variety of china ornaments still hung in their places on the wall. Plymouth has suffered badly from in the early hours of Monday morning. Pilot Officer Airey, who was sleeping on the third floor, was cut 
Cerman air attacks lately, one of the heaviest taking place whilst Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime off by the flames, and other Club members had miraculous escapes. The Bath Club has long been famous 
Minister, was paying a visit to that city. for its swimming-pool and squash-courts, and will be a great loss to its long list of members 
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rule, in 
its latest manifestations, is by way of being a topical 
subject, so there should be no lack of interest, among 
students of historical evolution, in a bygone specimen of 
the breed five or six centuries ago, whose life-story is told 
in ** GIANGALEAZzo Visconti,” Duke of Milan (1351-1402). 
A study in the political career of an Italian despot. By 
D. M. Bueno de Mesquita, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. With Frontispiece Portrait, 
5 Maps, and 3 Genealogical Tables (Cambridge University 
Press ; 21s.). 


This is a fine and scholarly book, more concerned with 
politics than with the personal or social side of life, and 
remarkable for its grasp of detail in a complicated period. 
It will probably open a page of history new to most of us. 
Yet there is some advantage in such ignorance, for how 
delightful it is to explore, under able 
guidance, an entirely unfamiliar world. 
It is like a first visit to a foreign 
country. Moreover, there are good 
reasons why this book should appeal to 
British readers, as it touches at various 
points the history of our own land. 
Thus, for instance, we read_ that 
**Giangaleazzo was present at the 
brilliant festivities which attended the 
wedding of his sister Violante to Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, who died (in 1368) 
a few months after his marriage.” 
Again, we find among the descendants 
of Bernabo ,Visconti (Giangaleazzo’s 
uncle) one Lucia Visconti, who in 1407 
married Edmund Holland, Duke of 
Kent. There is also frequent mention 
of an English soldier of fortune, Sir 
John Hawkwood (knighted by Edward 
Ill.), who, as leader of a troop of 
mercenaries, called the White Company, 
was ready to fight for any State that 
would pay for his services and at this 
time was supporting the Florentines 
against the Milanese. 


Another, and more important, link 
between this country and “ the greatest 
of the Italian despots” (as the author 
calls him) is mentioned in an account of 
his parentage and birth. ‘“* The marriage 


Blanche of Savoy,” we read, “ was 
celebrated at Rivoli on Sept. 28, 1350. 
A son was born to them in Milan a 
year later, on Oct. 15, 1351. He was 
named after his uncle the Archbishop 
and after his father, Giovanni Galeazzo. 
His earliest years were spent in his 
father’s palace in Milan, and there, at 
the age of nine, he received his royal 
bride, Isabella of Valois. King John 
of France had been unable to raise 
from his own impoverished kingdom 
the ransom demanded by his English 
captors; Galeazzo Visconti, eager to 
enhance his own dignity and the 
splendour of his family, ‘ bought the 
daughter of King John for 600,000 
francs.’ The House of Savoy acted as 
intermediary in the transaction.” 


It would be impossible to particu- 
larise, in a short space, all the complex 
policies and activities of the man who 
became, at thirty-three, ‘‘ master of the 
greatest state in Italy.” Giangaleazzo 
was something of a recluse, weaving, 
spider-like, his webs of intrigue, and an 
organiser of war rather than a warrior. 
The biographer draws no direct analogy 
between his hero and any modern 
dictator, but there is a familiar ring 
about the terms in which he describes 
how Giangaleazzo gained possession of 
the city of Asti in 1378. “ This 
episode,”’ he writes, ‘ is worthy of notice, 
because it marks Giangaleazzo’s personal 
entry on the political stage. Here for the 
first time we find what might be called, 
in modern phraseology, the technique 
of aggression which was peculiarly his own. The whole 
incident bears the hall-mark of his particular genius. It 
is characterised by those qualities which made him great— 
the simplicity of conception, the quiet ease and certainty 
of execution. He showed an utter lack of scruple, a con- 
tempt for ethical standards in political relations remark- 
able even in that age.”’ His “ greatness,” as in certain 
modern instances, was not of the moral order. 


being 


As a background to this bygone ‘“ viper” of Milan, 
who stung so many contemporaries, his biographer sur- 
veys briefly the condition of Europe in his time. “ Italy,” 
it is recalled, “‘ was the centre of civilisation, and Rome once 
again the focal point of the Western Church. The Moors 
still had a foothold in Spain, and the Turks, turning the 
flanks of Constantinople, were hammering at the doors 
of Hungary. When the Papacy was split in twain with 
the Emperor-elect a hopeless drunkard and the King of 
France a madman, the ruler of the rich and fertile plain 


KEW GARDENS, WHICH 


William Woollett, an eminent English engraver, born in 


highly esteemed. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


of Lombardy held a key to the situation of a continent. 
He guarded the passes between Italy and the north. 
Giangaleazzo Visconti, the wealthiest prince and most 
subtle politician in Europe, was not unequal to his oppor- 
tunities. His ambitions shaped the destiny of every 
part of Italy. Yet no full account of his life has 
yet been published. This record . . . is intended to 
fill the gap.” 


Assessing, im conclusion, the permanent results of the 
Milanese despot’s career, in relation to subsequent history, 
the author shows that it tended to the unification of 
Lombardy rather than of Italy as a whole—a later ideal 
which in those days was impracticable. Summing up, 
he writes : ‘‘ The power of the Visconti crumbled suddenly 
after his premature death, and was never wholly 








ANOTHER RARE PRINT OF THE ORIGINAL PALACE OF KEW, WHICH GEORGE III. PURCHASED AND WHICH 


WAS PRESENTED, WITH ITS ORNATE GARDENS, BY QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1841. 
LAWNS BORDERED BY CHOICE SHRUBS AND EMBELLISHED BY TEMPLES TO GREEK AND ROMAN DEITIES. 
The royal residence originally at Kew, seen in William Woollett’s rare engravings, was demolished in 1803 
where the dowager Princess of Wales, mother of George III., founded a botanical garden. ; 
period, ornate summer-houses in the style of classic temples abounded, and on the lake a great white swan-boat 
floated. The large Chinese pagoda, then called the Temple of Victory, built in 1762 by Sir William Chambers, 
originally boasted eighty dragons covered with thin coloured glass and produced a ‘most dazzling reflection.” 

1735, became the royal engraver in 1775, his work : 
Two other reproductions of Kew Girdens are on the facing page. on the war and its causes, may be 


restored. . . . It is no longer possible, however, to 
dismiss Giangaleazzo as a greedy and ruthless tyrant, 
bent only on personal aggrandisement. The political 
significance of his reign did not end with the collapse of 
his state after 1402; enough was preserved to form the 
nucleus of a Lombard state which, held together by the 
system of government, first given a logical coherence by 
Giangaleazzo, continued as a free, and later, as a dependent, 
province to share in the historical development of Italy 
for more than four centuries.” 


While fourteenth-century despotism still possesses 
historical and academic interest, the urgent problem to-day 
is how to eradicate its modern counterpart and rescue 
civilisation from its throttling grasp. One of our most 
fearless and far-sighted political thinkers tackles this 
vital question in “ Founpations oF Victory.”” By Lord 
Davies (Collins; 2s. 6d.). Here the author is at the top 
of his form both as a destructive critic of the past and 


CELEBRATED THE CENTENARY, ON APRIL I, OF ITS PRESENTATION TO 
THE NATION BY QUEEN VICTORIA: A RARE PRINT OF THE LAWN ABOUT 1780, SHOWING ORANGE- 
of Galeazzo Visconti (his father) and TREES IN TUBS AND, BEYOND, THE FAMOUS PAGODA, BUILT IN 1762, WHICH STILL STANDS. 


SHEEP BROWSE ON 


As in the Regency 





— ZL) 
TASS Oe a 
a construc- : 
tive planner 
for the future. I have never read a stronger indictment 
of British foreign policy since the last war, with such free 
mention of names, or so trenchant an exposure of German 
cruelty and oppression in the pursuit of world-conquest. 
Next he analyses the means to victory, and calls urgently 
for the continuance of the struggle at all costs until it is 
achieved. The politically constructive part of the book 
outlines a scheme for Anglo-American union and co-opera- 
tion in the establishment of a new democratic order, 
including a federated Europe controlled by an international 
air force. This last idea, which contemplates a group of 
hitherto hostile nations combining to coerce themselves 
and each other into peace and friendship, may seem at the 
moment almost Gilbertian in its incongruity. It is 
suggested, however, only as the ultimate goal to be attained 
after a -long period of transition. 


In discussing European affairs Lord 
Davies is fully alive to the change in 
the situation since the fall of France, 
and has entirely recast his views in the 
light of that event. His new proposals 
can best be summarised in his own 
words from a _ separate questionnaire 
addressed to the reader. In it he 
states the following conclusions (here 
slightly condensed for reasons of space) : 
‘“(1) That any peace negotiated with 
Hitler or the Nazis could only be an 
armed truce and therefore the war must 
be waged until complete victory. That 
a Supreme War Council should be 
established upon which the Mother 
Country, the Dominions and _ India 
should be directly represented. That 
our war aims should include not only 
restoration of freedom in occupied 
countries, but also a new international 
system for the suppression of war, 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and the 
creation of an _ International Police 
Force. That civilisation, democracy, 
and the peace of the world depend 
upon co-operation between the English- 
speaking peoples and that the most 
stable: foundation of a durable peace 
would be a British-American Common- 
wealth. That during ‘transitional 
periods,’ the British-American Common- 
wealth should foster the creation of a 
United States of Europe and conclude 
the final peace treaty with such an 
organisation,” 


Lord Davies realises, of course, that 
his new scheme of political reconstruction 
will not find universal favour. Anticipa- 
ting criticism, he writes: “No doubt 
this will be vigorously opposed by the 
diehards of national sovereignty, who, 
casting their eyes back to the pre-Hitler 
era, still fondly imagine that it may be 
possible to restore those halcyon days. 

So long as national sovereignty 
remains uncurbed and unbridled in 
Europe, so long will the racketeering 
continue. So long as_ representative 
institutions are repressed, the masses will 
be impotent, and their rulers will sooner 
or later lure them again into the mael- 
strom of war. Therefore, the British and 
American peoples . . . who are inevitably 
dragged against their will into these 
catastrophes, have every right to insist 
upon the creation of a United States of 
Europe. It may well be that a 
world plan will be evolved for the admin- 
istration of international justice in 
which a confederation of South American 
States, the U.S.S.R., and other com- 
binations will be invited to co-operate.” 


Just now the postman has arrived 
labouring under a large parcel of new 
books. Most of them must be reserved 
for later occasions, but some, bearing 


briefly mentioned here as suitable for 
reading along with Lord Davies’ work. The Poet Laureate 
describes (in prose, with the addition of a few poems) the 
evacuation from Dunkirk. His ‘ pamphlet,” as he calls it, 
is ‘“* THE Nine Days Wonver” (The Operation Dynamo). 
By John Masefield. Illustrated (Heinemann ; 3s. 6d.). 


Our airmen’s gallant share in the epic of Dunkirk finds 
due mention in “‘ War News Hap Wines”: A Record of 
the R.A.F. in France. By A. H. Narracott, Air Corre- 
spondent of The Times. With 30 Official Air Ministry 
Photographs (Frederick Muller; 8s. 6d.). 


The work of an American diplomat, who represented the 
United States in Berlin for five fateful years, forms a record 
of outstanding historical importance—** Ampassapor Dopp’s 
Diary,” 1933-1938. Edited by William E. Dodd, Junior, and 
Martha Dodd. With Introduction by C. A. Beard (Gollancz ; 
12s. 6d.). The deceased Ambassador's daughter, Martha, 
made a stir two vears ago with ‘‘ Mv Years in Germany.” 
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THE CENTENARY OF KEW GARDENS: TWO RARE 18TH-CENTURY VIEWS. 
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THE FAMOUS ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW OF ABOUT 1780, PURCHASED BY GEORGE III. AND BEQUEATHED TO THE NATION IN 1841 BY QUEEN VICTORIA: AN ENGRAVING 
BY WILLIAM WOOLLETT, WITH THE ORIGINAL PALACE IN THE BACKGROUND, SHOWING TEMPLES TO BELLONA AND AOLUS, AND THE HOUSE OF CONFUCIUS. 


t 
€ 
1 





ANOTHER WOOLLETT ENGRAVING OF THE GARDENS FROM THE NORTH SIDE, WITH THE ORIGINAL PALACE, BEYOND. ON THE LEFT IS A TEMPLE TO ARETHUSA, WHILE 
LADIES AND CHILDREN OF THE PERIOD, IN A STATE OF PLEASURABLE EMOTION, AWAIT A JAUNT IN A LARGE SWAN-BOAT, SEEN ALSO IN OUR OTHER PICTURE. 


On April 1, 1841, Queen Victoria presented Kew Palace and its garden to the | the Dowager Princess of Wales, founded a botanical garden. Pseudo - classical 
nation, the latter now extending to over 288 acres, the home of beautiful and exotic temples, a house to Confucius, and the great Pagoda, built in 1762, adorned 
plants, with their green velvet lawns, to-day largely ploughed up to grow homely the grounds, and a vast swan-shaped boat beguiled the Regency folk with 
vegetables, gardens praised by Evelyn as having the “choicest fruit of any j trips on the lake. These rare views by William Woollett, an eminent English 
in England.’ The estate of the original ugly stucco Kew House (which was engraver, who was appointed engraver to King George III. in 1775, probably 
pulled down in 1802) was purchased in 1781 by George III.. where his mother, represent the famous Gardens, of a few years later. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC: EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS 
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INTENSIFIED SUBMARINE WARFARE IS BEING COUNTERED BY THE ROYAL NAVY, THE FLEET AIR ARM AND 


The onslaught on our shipping in the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean and in 
home waters intensifies, and from New York it is reported that the main 
German sea power is concentrated in the Atlantic. Nazi sources report that 
British naval units have been chasing German forces. The tempo of the 
Battle of the Atlantic quickens. The deadliness of the submarine has not 
appreciably increased since the last war, but the conquest of a coastline 
from the North Cape to Spain has made available to the enemy a vast 
number of bases from which to operate, while our Navy is deprived of the 


support of allied fleets. 


The improvement !n German ‘submarines since the 
last war is, however, 


small. Their surface speed has increased very slightly 
so, too, has their manceuvrability when submerged; on the other hand, 
certain navigational devices have been improved, and the hulls have been 
strengthened better to withstand depth-charges. Against this our own listening 
and other secret devices to combat the submarine menace have made consider- 
able strides, and with more ships and long-distance bomber and fighter 
aeroplanes, the U-boats' submarine attacks should soon be countered. It should 
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GS OF U-BOATS, AND HOW THEY OPERATE WHEN AT SEA. 


SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis. 
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A SUBMARINE SUBMERGED SUS “ 
APPROXIMATELY 25 FT., PROCEEDING “. MID- 

AHEAD AND FIRING TWO OF HER 
BOW TORPEDO TUBES. 


TO AVOID THE GREATLY JAABROVED LISTENING DEVICES IN 
USE TODAY THE SUBMSE UB RINE _NWWUST._NOT ONLY 




























TRIMMED DOWN AND CONNING TOWER GOING UNDER, 











JBES. DIVING BY THE USE OF TRAPPED WATER |S SEEN 
: . HER. DIVING RUDDERS. ; BLOWING OUT OF PERISCOPE 
JOUAENSIONS OF U-BOATS GUIDE AS PERISCOPE IS RAISED, 




















AFTER ATTACK THE “U" BOATS 
USUALLY TURN TOWAROS THE STERN 
OF THEIR VICTIM TO AVOID RAMMING 
AND QUICKLY SUBMERGE. 
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AND | THE CREWS OF OUR MERCHANTMEN. OUR DRAWINGS SHOW VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE UNDERSEA WAR. 


e the be remembered that submarines cannot be built with the same speed as an surface of the water, the electric motors come into action. In diving the 
ightly : aeroplane; also, that their mechanism is far more complicated and their U-boats leave very little disturbed water to mark the spot. The ‘‘ feather” 
hand, | : crews only comprised of those who have undergone a lengthy course of of the periscope is hardly visible, and it is only in the pellucid waters of 
been | | training, for in no other sea craft must a crew be so thoroughly conversant the Mediterranean that the boat can be seen from the air at any considerable 
tening | with their jobs. In the above illustrations we are able to show something depth. The modern hot-air-driven torpedo leaves a very faint streak com- 
sider- : of the intricate interior of a U-boat and how it is navigated. When the pared with the out-of-date torpedoes driven by other methods; but when the 


fighter a diving rudders are put ‘‘ down,"’ the bows pass under the surface, the Diesel tubes are “‘ fired,"’ the compressed air which forces the torpedo from the tube 
should | : engines stop, and, as the boat glides out of sight and passes under the causes surface disturbance, as is seen in one of our illustrations. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “* Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


T is very soothing just now to go back in imagina- 
tion to those early days when the world was 
young. That was many millions of years ago. But 
living plants and animals had already had a run of 
some millions of years, and were well on the path of 
progress. For dense forests then covered vast areas 
of the world’s surface, though, as yet, neither of these 
two types of life had produced any species which 
bore more than a general resemblance to any living 
to-day. Silent and gloomy must have been 
these forests, for there was but little 
sunlight ; but they were doing a mighty 
work for that wonderful creature, Man, 
who was to enter into the lordship of the 
world millions of years later. For as they 
died, as if by the touch of a magic wand 
they were turned into coal. Think, for a 
moment, of what a different world we 
should be living in to-day if that coal 
had never come into being! We used to 
use it merely for our household fires, and 
as fuel for furnaces. To-day we still so use 
it; but we have also contrived to extract 
from it tar, pitch, oils, sugar, dyes of many 
kinds, and many chemicals. All these were 
made and stored up for us in that period 
of the world’s history marked by the 
deposits the geologists call the ‘‘ Coal 
Measures.” 
The number of distinct species which 
formed these vast forests was not great. The 





2. SKELETONS OF TWO SMALLER SPECIES OF ANCIENT 

SALAMANDERS (BRANCHIOSAURUS), SHOWING  WELL- 

DEVELOPED LIMBS, BUT WITH THE WRIST AND ANKLE- 

BONES REPRESENTED ONLY BY CARTILAGE—-HENCE THE 

GAPS BETWEEN THE FINGER AND TOE-BONES 4ND THE 
SKELETON OF THE LIMBS. 

They had a third eye on the top of the head, slightly behind the eyes, 
and in the middle of the skull. The Tuatera lizard of New Zealand 
still retains such an eye, though too small to be of any use. 

“ club-mosses "’ afid the “‘ horse-tails '’ were the domina- 
ting species. The club-mosses, or Lycopods, formed the 
great family Lepidodendrea, which formed the principal 
constituent of the swampy forests of the Coal Measures 
deposits, and some of these were of huge size. Very 
near relations of these giants are living with us to-day. 
They furnish us with lycopodium powder—their spores 
—used for coating pills, being damp-proof,and in dyeing. 

In importance, after the Lycopods, the “ horse- 
tails'’ come next. They were represented by many 
species, some of them large trees bearing pendant 
masses of delicate, feathery foliage. The “ horse- 
tails"’ of to-day represent the last survivors of a 
dying race, though they have enjoyed a place in the 
sun for countless millions of years. Of the five-and- 
twenty species living to-day, the largest, Egutsetum 
maximus, May stand 6 ft. or more high—a dwarf 
indeed compared with some of its ancestors of the 
Coal Measures. Like the club-mosses, they like 
moist places to grow in. Crystals.of silica pervade 
their stems, which, in consequence, are used as 

butch rushes’ for scouring and polishing metal. 

The animal life of this period, so far as the “ back- 
boned "’ animals are concerned, was represented only 


by the fishes and the lower, long-tailed members of 


_the Amphibia. Of the latter, only the salamanders 


had appeared. The newts, frogs and toads came on 
the scene a few thousand years later. But these 
ancient salamanders differed in many important ways 
from their decadent descendants of to-day. In the 
first place, their bodies bore a formidable armature 
of bony plates, recalling that of the modern alligators 
and crocodiles among the reptiles, which had not yet 





I. THE GIANT SALAMANDER (a ASTODONSAURUS) OF THE LATE COAL- 
MEASURES, WHICH WAS ABOUT FOUR FEET LONG AND ENCASED IN 
A BONY ARMATURE RESEMBLING THAT OF THE ALLIGATOR AND 


CROCODILE OF TO-DAY. 
The alligator and crocodile are, however, reptiles, creatures which had 
not appeared when Mastodonsaurus roamed the earth. 


appeared. This armature, which enclosed the whole 
body, was especially thick on the upper-surface of the 
body, and was deeply grooved and pitted, and probably 
covered with horny plates. But what brought it 
into being ? What was the need of it? All, appar- 
ently, were aquatic, living on the margins of lakes 
and rivers, and they had no enemies to contend with, 
unless they attacked one another. One also wonders 
what was their coloration. 

In spite of their relatively high degree of specialisa- 
tion, seen in the armature of the body and the teeth, 
to be described presently, these creatures had not 
yet attained to the full development of the backbone, 
which retained, permanently, features now found 
only in primitive fishes and a few of the lower land- 
dwelling vertebrates. Here it will suffice to mention 





4. AN IMAGINARY PICTURE §HOWING MASTODONSATRUS 

IN ITS HAUNTS, ONE HAVING “just SEIZED A SPECIMEN 

OF THE EEL-SHAPED DOLICHOSAURUS, BELONGING To 

THOSE FOSSIL SALAMANDERS WITHOUT LIMBS OR BONY 
AKMATURE. 


Another branch of the tribe seers to heve been adjusted for climbing 
trees, as shown on the tree-trunk to the mght 


only the broad facts. To begin with, in all vertebrates 
the backbone is represented, at first, by a long, flexible, 
gristly rod, extending the whole length of the body. 
Above it runs the central nerve-cord, and beneath 
it runs the main artery of the body. In the 
course of its evolution, bony supports appeared 
along the notochord forming a protective “‘cage”’ 
for the nerve-corg above, and the artery below. 
In the next stage, a bony sheath developed around 
the notochord, gradually constricting, and 
finally replacing, it. This bony sheath 
was not continuous, but was formed of a 
number of cylindrical ossifications shaped 
like a dice-box, and held together by elastic 
fibres. But in these Labyrinthodonts we 
are presented, so to speak, with a series 
of experiments in the fashioning of these 
vertebrz, the bodies of which were made 
up of a number of separate pieces presenting 
a result too complex to describe here ; 
moreover, they are scarcely likely to interest 
anyone who is not an expert in the details 
of comparative anatomy. 

Like their modern descendants, these 
ancient salamanders were lung-breathers. 
But they also had an early “ tadpole”’ stage, 
wherein breathing was performed by external 
gills, which stood out on each side of the 
head like feathery plumes. This we know 
because fossils showing the remnants of 
these gills have been unearthed. Another 
interesting feature is found in the fact that 
they had a third eye placed in the top of 
the head (Fig. 2), and gaining access to 
the light through a small hole in the skull. 





3. A TOOTH OF THE ANCIENT SALAMANDER (MASTODON- 

SAURUS8), REVEALING—WHEN SEEN IN SECTION AS ABOVE— 

AN EXTRAORDINARILY COMPLICATED FOLDING OF its 
WALLS AROUND THE CENTRAL PULP-CAVITY (P). 


Hence the name “ Labyrinthodont,” by which the tribe is known. 
The teeth of the ancient salamander were large and conical. 


The Tuatera lizard of New Zealand still retains such 
an eye, though here, as in these old salamanders, it 
seems to be too small'to be of any use. 

As touching the teeth (Fig. 3), to which reference 
has been made, these were large and conical, and 
when seen in section display an extraordinary com- 
plexity in the folding of the walls around the central 
pulp cavity. Hence the name “ Labyrinthodont"’ by 
which the tribe is known. The largest of these most 
interesting creatures was Mastodonsaurus (Fig. 1), 
which was about 4 ft. long. It marks the last splen- 
did efforts of the tribe towards “ giantism”’ before 
extinction—a constantly recurring feature in all 
groups of animals, high and low. 

In their pursuit of food, some of this tribe became 
more and more intensively aquatic, relying on a 
long tail to serve as a propeller. As a result, we 
find, in Dolichosaurus, a body transformed into an 
eel-like shape, and over 4 ft. long. All traces of 
limbs had disappeared, and with them the bony 
external armature also vanished. It has been sug- 
gested that they formed part of the bill of fare of 
Mastodonsaurus. Unless it was less agile than its 
long, lithe body suggests, this unwieldy, four-legged 
giant of his tribe would have found Dolichosaurus 
could be captured only by stealth, and not by the chase. 
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THE STATLRES 


OF LIBERTY 


It represents heights towards which freedoin-loving people 
have toiled, sweated and suffered through ages past in 
establishing individual freedom of expression against evil forces 
endeavouring to plunge civilised progress back into the chasm of 
brute barbarism. 


me * * 
At this momentous epoch in the history of 
Civilisation, the ficm of Reynolds dedicates 
this Space to express the sincere appreciation 
of Britain and her Commonwealth of 
Nations to America for the generous aid, 


so freely given, to the fight for democracy. 
® * + 


In proposing ‘on behalf of the British Empire 
and others fighting civilisation’s cause, a 
hearty vote of thanks to America “‘for 
services rendered” in the cause of freedom 
of human expression, the Firm of Reynolds 
looks forward to the day, surely not far 
distant, when its own freedom of ““express- 
ions” in light and strong ** Hiduminium " 
Aluminium Alloy components (now entirely 


devoted to war requirements) can again serve 


the cause of enlightened industrial progress. 


RSS RTLOIUIILS 


SECTIONS “GHEET - STRIP IN HIDUMINIUM ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


TUBES - ROOS - 


REYNOLDS TUSE COMPANY LTD. & REYNOLDS 





ROLLING MILLS LTD. BIRMINGHAM 
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GVABERRY 
COPYRIGHT 


BURBERRY 
R.N.V.R. 
EQUIPMENT 


The arduous and dangerous calling of 
patrolling Britain’s coasts and the high 
seas in rain, gale and storm demands 


complete and healthful protection. 


The rich quality materials and long 
life under strenuous wear of Burberry 
R.N.V.R. equipment is the answer—in 


either Arctic or torrid zones of combat. 


Send for the Burberry Services booklet RN. 52. 
Telegrams< 
“‘ Burberry, Lesquare, London,”’ 


Telephone: Whitehall 3343. 
HAYMARKET 


BU RBERRY in. LONDON SWI 


ALDERSHOT and BASINGSTOKE 
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The Will to WIN . . 


is firmly rooted in the hearts 
of the brave men of H.M. Forces 
who, day after day, defend us 
from the common enemy. 


The Will to HELP . . 


is evident in these difficult yet 
significant days. Many kind 
friends have answered gener- 
ously our call for 


More Church Army Centres 
More Church Army Mobile Canteens 
More Church Army Hostels 


Will you, too, help us to build-and 
maintain still more Recreation 
Centres, Canteens and Hostels for 
the comfort and happiness of your 
own and others’ sons ? 


Everything you give, however little, 

however much, will enable us to 

bring comfort and friendliness to 

the men of the Navy, Army and 
“Air Force. 


Please send a gift now. . . to 


Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D. 


THE 
CHURCH ARMY 


55, Bryanston Street,London,W.1. 


Registered wnder the War Charities Act, 1940. 














CHARITABLE APPEALS FOR EASTERTIDE. 


The Church Army. 

Our war aims are to support by spiritual and material:-means our men and 
women in the Forces wherever they may be. Our methods are to work by. 
centres in and outside the camps, by mobile canteens for the lonely units, by 
Services clubs, principally near railway stations. Developments are being 
rapidly made in the Middle East, in supplying mobile canteens costing £750. 
Two large centres, each costing £2000, are authorised for Palestine. Our 
mobile canteens have now a twofold work—for the lonely men in the Forces 
and, often enough, the same canteen goes at night to help in towns under air 
raids. The Church Army, by means of trolleys and mobile canteens, is working 
for air-raid victims, not only in shelters, but in some of the badly-bombed 
towns. But our war will still be on when victory is won, for our general work 
will be even more important after the war. Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays, 
a/c Church Army,’ payable to Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston 
Street, W.1. Treasury notes by registered post, please. 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has been 
called upon to do a large amount of war work in connection with the welfare 
of children. Among other activities, it has helped in the evacuation of children 
to safer areas, and so effective has been its work in this regard that it evoked 
admiration and thanks from all quarters. It has gone to the help of hundreds 
of children of soldiers, sailors and airmen, and the messages of gratitude that 
have been received from these men have been many and sincere ; it has helped 
children who have suffered from the enemy’s bombs. In spite of all this 
additional work it has found time to deal with its ordinary work of helping 
children who have been ill-treated and neglected. Will you please help it to 
continue by contributing to its funds? Send your gift to: The Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 





The British Prisoners of War Fund. 


Most of the 44,000 British prisoners of war will soon be starting their second . 
year of captivity and are badly in need of cheering up. Wonderful work has 
been done by the British Prisoners of War Fund in helping the men to overcome 
the appalling monotony of life in the prison camps, and their gratitude is touch- 
ing. John Casson, Dame Sybil Thorndike’s son, who is librarian at Dulagluft, 
writes :. “‘ Managed to collect a really magnificent library. Am very proud of 
it and grateful to you for sending such good books’; while a prisoner at 
Stalag XXA wrote: “ All prisoners of war here are blessing you... .” 
Extract from prisoner’s letter from Oflag VII. C/H : “‘ Received splendid parcel 
of books—second one. They are superb and a great joy. I am running an 
antiquarian society with their help.’”” The Fund is sending regular monthly 
parcels to thousands of prisoners and needs thousands of pounds to carry on 
the work. It costs 5s. a month (£3 a year) to look after one prisoner and 
send him regular parcels. {1 a month (12 a year) will look after four 
prisoners. Donations should be sent to Miss Christine Knowles, Founder 
and Director, or Sir Hugh Walpole, Chairman, Carrington House, Hertford 
Street, London, W.1. 





The Delights 
of Childhood 


ARE A CHILD’S BIRTHRIGHT 


Yet there are children, victims of 
callous indifference and _ brutal 
neglect, to whom real happiness is 
a hollow mockery. 
Since the N.S.P.C.C. began its 
work 56 years ago, more than. 
5,000,000 such children have 
been rescued from a life of 
misery and ill-treatment. 
Children are still being made 
to suffer to-day. We still have 
to fight that most evil of all 
our enemies—cruelty. Please 
help to continue the fight, to 
bring to every child its birth- 
right— Happiness. 
Your gtft will be gratefully re- 
cetved by Sir G.W. Truscott, Bt., 
Hon. Treasurer, 


N-S-P-C-( 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FORTHE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTYTOCHILOREN 


Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C.2 





Please remember the Society by will. 





EASTER 


THE VOICE OF HUMANITY APPEALS 
FOR HELP FOR CANCER SUFFERERS 


Every Eastcitide brings with it the thought of one 
who suffered gladly for humanity released from that 
To-day the cross of cruel 
affliction is borne without complaint by countless 
thousands of Cancer sufferers. Their one hope of 
being raised again to a full and useful life is the hope 
of being treated by The Royal Cancer Hospital. It is 
difficult for us to ignore the mute appeal of their 
plight. But costly equipment and supplies tax our 
We cannot assist as many 


suffering at long last. 


resources to the utmost. 
as we would wish. If only you can help. 


Please send an Easter Gift to The Secretary 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD 
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THE SOCIETY CAN PROVIDE 
THE ANSWER WITH 


YOUR HELP 


OLD TOWN HALL 











LONDON, S.W.3 


The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 


Where do we go now? 





OVER S000 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 
Donations urgently needed 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 






CHILDREN NEEDING CARE AND 

PROTECTION BECAUSE OF THE 

WAR ARE DAILY COMING TO 
US FOR A HOME 








KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
be lent, re-sold, hired ont or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of ts. 3d 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade ; 


This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it sivll not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
4 A 


.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or o 
or affixed to or as a part of any publication or acivertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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OOL” petrol—short runs—ser- 

vicing difficulties and other 
wartime troubles, soon tear the heart 
out of an ordinary battery. If you 
want a teally tough battery—plenty 
of power and some to spare—a quick 
start-up every time—get an Oldham 


MANCHESTER e es T. 


186s 


f’s no fun 
running a car 
nowadays! 


“ Built-to-Last ” Car Battery—the most 
dependable battery made. Most Road 
Passenger Transport undertakings use 
Oldham Batteries—most British miners 
pin life and livelihood to Oldham 
Batteries in Oldham Lamps — and 
A.R.P. Personnel beat the Blackout 
with Oldham A.R.P. Lamps fitted 
with Oldham Batteries. Let Oldham 
end your starting troubles. 








SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE AGES 


i you. 3 
Scribe D.U.w. 


qThe Rosicrucians;, 
— AMORC— 


iy SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
ide The Resteructame are NOT 0 religious orcanizativn 











Premises may perish and records 
£° up in smoke, but nothing can 
erase your good name if it is kept 
safe in the public mind through 
consistent announcements in the 
advertisement pages of 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


Space is rationed — ask 
your advertising counsel 












OLD AN GUS 


LIQUEUR BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


With Old Angus in his glass a} leather. 


on first acquaintance. 


a noble Scotch— 


@ a 
eats 


Is your stomach still struggling with 
your last meal? You’re gasping with wind 
and doubled up with indigestion. Why? 
Because your stomach is always too acd. 
It sours every mouthful. It turns meat into 
You can stop these agonising 
attacks this very day by taking ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets. They relieve acidity at 





man is warmed into contented friend- | once. No matter what you eat, your 


stomach makes easy work of digesting it. 


ship with himself and his fellows — No sour repeating, no heartburn, no flatu- 


lence, not a twinge of your old agony. 
What about your next meal? Are you 


- Old Angus is the amber-glowing going to submit to torture when ‘ Milk of 


Magnesia’ Tablets will save you? Make 
that meal the test. Get a box of the Tablets 


liqueur whisky that makes old friends | now and have them in readiness. You'll 


be thankful you tried them. Neat flat boxes 
for the pocket, 7d. and 1/1}d. Also family 
sizes 2/3 and 3/114d. (Including Purchase 
Tax). Obtainable everywhere. 





MILK oF MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 














SLIP A BOX IN 
YOUR POCKET OR BAG 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade marh 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 
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is famed 
for its 
perfect 
blending 
and long 


maturing 


pheres "1 — 


e {A 
us rf 


KEEP ENERGETIC 


and healthy on ‘** Bermaline ” Bread, full of natural 
nutriment, especially Vitamin B. Promotes digestion 
too, Win through on ** Bermaline,"’ Ask your Baker, 
or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1, 








Keep on buying 
— 


Steady increase in Value 


Free of Income Tax 








THE 
ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 
IN WARTIME 
Oy’ to the paper shortage it 


is essential to place a standing 
order with your newsagent to make 
sure of getting your copy of ‘* THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’”’ 
each week. 


By a Paper Control Order, the output 
of British paper is drastically restricted 
and all publications are compelled to 
exercise the strictest economy and in 
future no periodicals can be stocked for 
casual sale. It is therefore imperative to 
place an order for your copy each week. 


Those desiring to have ‘* THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
sent to friends in neutral countries 
should send a subscription to The 
Publisher, Illustrated London News and 
Sketch, Ltd., Commonwealth House, 
1, New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C.1. Subscription rates are given 
hereunder :— 


Published at 1/3 Weekly. 





Twelve | Six 


| 
| Six | Three 
months, months, th 
including | including ne . a 
| xX mas 


| extras | extrag 


mas | 
Number | Number | 








Inland if «= @&i€ a @ 
and Foreign |3 166 (1 19 8 


és. 4.|s 4. 
11610/18 6 











“Canada and GQaa@aiqa@idandia «& 
Newfoundland} 314 4 /|1 18 7°>115 9\18 © 


The above cerms are inclusive of postage 


-until the end of the war. 
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“All the Prisoners 
of War here are 
blessing you’ 


The above is an extract from a letter received from a British Prisoner of War in 
the German Prison Camp Stalag XXA, who adds: “ I can assure you that the very 
fine parcels of books and games you have supplied to us are appreciated and have 
brought endless pleasure to thousands of unfortunate prisoners like myself.’’ 





Another Prisoner writes: ‘‘ It is the mental stagnation that is so difficult to 
combat. Life here is just the same. I never know the date or even the 
month. Time does not matter, we just live for the next letter or parcel.” 

The work of the British Prisoners of War 


wil | you Help ? Books and Games Fund is devoted solely 


to helping the 44,000 British Prisoners of War confined in German Prison Camps 
Countless letters home testify to the joy which our 
regular monthly parcels give—bringing the men new hope and, above all, the 
knowledge that they are not forgotten. It costs 5s. a month (£3 a year) to send 
regular parcels to one prisoner; {1 a month (¢12 a year) will look after four 
prisoners. We earnestly appeal to every reader of The Illustrated London News 
to send something—however large or small—to help these men who have lost 
their freedom while fighting OUR battle. Please send a donation to-day, completing 
and posting the form below. 


Below is a summary of some of the activities of the Fund. Please retain for reference or pass to any person interested. 


@® BOOKs 

Tens of thousands of books 
have been sent and libraries 
formed in every known prison 
camp. All types of books are 
sent: History, Biography, 
Travel, Anthologies, Essays, 
Poetry, Plays, Humour, 
Fiction in great variety. 
New books are constantly 
being added, and all requests 
from camp librarians are 
dealt with promptly. 


@ HOBBIES 

We receive a larve number of 
requests for beoks on special 
subjects and favourite hobbies 
of prisoners. Recent requests 
have been for books on : Arts 
and Handicrafts, Archzology, 
Astronomy, Engineering, Gar- 


dening and Country Pursvits, bands, for which we have A 

Languages, Philately, Photo- supplied both instruments eagerly the men 
graphy, all Sports and Games, and music, We have also look forward to 
Natural History and Science, sent gramophones, records, receiving parcels 
Social and Economic Pro- and most kinds of musical lly add ed 
blems, the Theatre and instruments, including bag- persona yy AGATESS 
Screen. pipes for Scottish prisoners. to them. 


@® BIBLES 

Religious services are held 
regularly in most of the 
camps. We have met all 
requests from camp chaplains 
for Bibles, Praver Books (all 
denominations), Psalters and 
Hyinnals; books on Theo- 
logical subjects. 


@ GAMES 

Indoor games and pastimes of 
every description have been 
supplied in large number, in- 
cluding all the popular table 
games. Also Playing Cards. 
Equipment for outdoor games 
has been sent where facilities 
are available. 


@ MUSIC 
Many of the camps now have 
their own orchestras and 


INDIVIDUAL 
PARCELS 


In addition to our collective 
parcels to the camps, an im- 
portant branch of our work is to 
send individual parcels io “the 
prisoners. We keep a.card-index 
on which are entered the tastes 
and special interests of each 
prisoner (the information being 
supplied by the men themselves), 
and each prisoner on our list 
receives a regular monthly parcel 
made up in accordance with his 
tastes. Past experi- 
ence has shown how 








BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS 


AND GAMES FUND 


To the Founder and Director: MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, 0O.B.E. 


CARRINGTON HOUSE, HERTFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.1 


to help the British Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund. 


Chairman: 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


I enclose £ 


ADDRESS nc ccucatnaw 








NOTE : Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts of books. 
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What luxury affer a ‘sticky 
interlude’—the refreshment of 
Wright's fragrant lather; the 
gentle cleansing! You're fresh 
and fit again; profected in- 
visibly from infection wherever 
you go. And although it’s so 
thorough,Wright's deals kindly 


with the most sensitive skins. 


For protection against 
infection - always use 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar 
Soap 


THE SAFE SOAP* 


Price: Toilet size 7id. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Bath size 1/03d. 
INCLUDED 
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Smokers’ 
‘Fur’ 


How fo detect it— 
How to prevent if 
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Try this now. Run your tongue round 
your mouth—do you notice it ...a rough 
woolly feeling? Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 
and is staining your teeth. But don’t 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. 

Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 
excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid ? 12,000 dentists say 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 
most effective antacid known. They recom- 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain- 
ing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’— the only toothpaste 
containing it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Get a tube 
of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth 
with it each night and morning. Then you’ll feel 
the difference; no more morning mouth; no more 
stale breath. Instead you ’ll have teeth which look 
clean, feel clean, are clean; a sweet mouth to give 
hew zest to smoking. A mouth that will say Good 
morning! and mean it. i ‘ 
74d.,1/1 and 1/10} (inelading Purchase Tax) 
old everywhere. 


Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia 


K ‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia. 








FOR FREEDOM 
HEALTH 
& COMFORT 
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Rotting wood 
ocoee-e OF good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS-ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 





















No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 




















Ps ma WOOD PRESERVING STAIN 
world for more than thirty-five years. = anv wuire ant DESTROYER 





FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD A8 


SOLIGNUM LTD.., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Se ee OFFIC E: oé:, sWaALLOW LANE, CLL O UF 248 
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STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have 
always been the best at any price. Their 
consistent high standard of quality is still 
maintained and they are the natural choice 
for those who gladly pay that little extra 
to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 
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Speaking of 


Uniforms 


We know that when cutters and fitters get to work on a job 
of which their skill and pride have made them masters, that 
job will be well done. Incidentally, when the war enormously 
enlarged our uniform section, cutters and fitters with a 
lifetime of experience in tailoring uniforms for the Services 
came to our workrooms: they came because they knew we had 
high standards, and their work has enabled us to maintain 
those standards. Our prices are not the lowest obtainable, 
but they represent “‘ value” in the true meaning of that word, 
for our customers are buying not only good materials, but 
good workmanship — the quality that is almost a secret when 


a uniform is new and makes its old age a success. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


BATH, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BOURNEMOUTH, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, OXFORD 








The sleeping bag de luxe: 
The soft, resilient Dunlopillo mattress and pillow 

assure unusual comfort. They are damp- proof, 

light - weight, hygienic, self ventilating, not in- 

flated, cannot “bunch up’’ and always keep 

their resilience. The bag has a waterproof 

cover with a fluffy top lining for extra 

warmth. The Dunlopillo pillow is 

attached on a hinge to prevent loss 

and for easy packing. The zip 

fastener down one side allows 

easy entry and the deep gussets 

afford ample room _ for 

blankets to be kept inside. 

In fact the bag makes 

an ideal holdall. 
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/ fF” With webbing carrying 
f ~~ straps. Price complete 
(not including blankets) 


95/- 


plus 20/4 Purchase Tax. 


DUNLOPILLO 


‘an ‘ Mattresses and Pillows 
_ Pr ‘ a 
Se j separately. 


Purchase Tax 
In Khaki Waterproof Cover. when applicable 
DUNLOP RUBBER Co. Ltd., . pe) % x = sine see 75) 16/1 , 
iy x ~~ end - 
Cambridge St., Manchester ? ~ (larger sizes made to order) 
London—St. James's House, Dunlopillo Pillow to match 10/6 2/3 
St. James's Street, S.W.I. Webbing carrying straps, per set 2/6 6d. 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scoiia % 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or - 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
*‘*<EXPORT’’ (Aquofuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
‘tf 
“In Bond’”’ for passenger and crew.use. 
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1800 


GROUSE... 
WHISKY 


-a heritage from 
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Agents for Australasia : Gordon and Gotch, Ltd. Branches 
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